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The Time of the Summer School 
Is at Hand 


O, SiR, this is no supercolossal lot for the disposal of second-hand 
N automobiles. This is the season of the Peabody Summer School 
and that cosmopolitan array of cars belongs to its students. 
No, madam, those are not peons being taken to their work in the 
fields by the plantation’s brutal owner. That is the teacher of the course 
in Freedom and Democracy 687, changing his class from a room much 
too small to one a little less too small. 


No, sir, that is not the annual session of the American Confedera- 


tion of Industry meeting so vocally in that tent. That is the Second 
Annual Conference of Southern Leaders in Childhood Education, presid- 
ed over by Dr. Maycie Southall. The sounds you hear are influences 
being set into motion. 

No, indeed, that is no breadline filing snail-like through that door. 
That is the class in Education 560C trying to get into the bookstore to 
buy Dennis Cooke’s Administration of Teaching Personnel. That lean 
and hungry look on their faces is for learning, not food. 

Do not be frightened, please. You will not be harmed. Those people 
are not really violent. That is only the meeting of the Texas Club and 
they are glad to see each other. 

Have no concern about your eyesight, lady. It’s in good order. 
During the summer quarter, Dr. Windrow is frequently seen in several 
different places at the same time. It is a phenomenon of normal routine. 

No, that positively is not Atlas. That is Dean William Clarence 
Jones. It must be admitted though that they do act quite a bit alike. 

Caution to all strangers on the campus during the summer quarter: 
if you see a large crowd of people vigorously enroute somewhere, don’t 
fall in with it expecting to see a rodeo or a sleight-of-hand performance. 


You might have to sit through a two hour lecture on the Homogeneity 
of County Boards of Education. 
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Some Ideas of Mr. Justice Holmes 
Regarding Education 


WILLIAM V. BADGER 
State College, Memphis, Tenn. 


“Learning,” said Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, “is a very good 
thing.” Yet the law, when dependent upon learning, has been called 
the government of the living by the dead.’ What can the law do for 
the quick and the dead? The analyst cannot pin Justice Holmes down 
to a detailed code of beliefs; but he can at least show the temper in 
which Holmes has approached their making. He believed that “the 
law does all that it can, indicates a policy, applies it to all within the 
lines, and seeks to bring within the lines all similarly situated so far and 
so fast as its means allow.” He constantly had a profound sense of the 
possible varieties of social opinion, with an uncertainty as to whether 
any or all of these opinions were adequate; and this meant for him 
a view of judicial function which limits its competence to checking 
obvious infractions of fundamental rules, instead of being so extended 
as to make the judiciary the ultimate arbiter of the national destiny.’ 

The philosophy which Mr. Justice Holmes asserted was one that 
freed him from the doctrines of any particular system. His was a 
philosophy of “can’t helps.” He wrote: 

...I always start my cosmic salad by saying that all I mean by truth is 
what I can’t help thinking and that I have no means of deciding whether my 


can’t helps have any cosmic worth. They clearly don’t in many cases. I think 
the philosophers usually are too arrogant in their attitude.‘ 


*O. W. Holmes, Collected Legal Papers (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 1920) 138. 
*274 U. S. 200; M. H. Fisch, “Justice Holmes, the Prediction Theory of Law and Pragma- 
tism,” Journal of Philosophy, 39: 85-97 (February 12, 1942). 


*Harold J. Laski, “The Political Philosophy of Mr. Justice Holmes,” Yale Law Review, 
40: 684 (March, 1931). 


“Mark D. Howe, Holmes-Pollock Letters (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942) I: 
126; also [: 139 and TI: 251. 
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More than a score of years later he was writing in the same temper, 
saying that “the I can’t help is the ultimate. If we are sensible men and 
not crazy on-ists of any sort, we recognize that if we are in a minority 
of one we are likely to get locked up and then find a test or qualifica- 
tions by reference to some kind of majority vote actual or imagined.” 
Identical as this attitude may seem to the doctrines of pragmatism, 
Justice Holmes did not call himself a pragmatist. “I think pragmatism 
an amusing humbug—like most of William James’s speculations, as 
distinguished from his admirable and well written Irish perceptions 
of life.”” Again and again Justice Holmes’s concern with the conflict and 
free competition among ideas seems connected with the struggles in his 
deciding problems that needed belief.’ 

Cartesianlike he thought, “All that life offers any man from which 
to start his thinking or his striving is a fact.”* His legal philosophy 
lends itself to his being “a pragmatist-plus, depending upon what and 
whose pragmatism is in question.” In his personal philosophy he was 
given to retreating to an inscrutable silence. Speaking to his friends 
upon his acceptance of the Associate Judgeship of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, he said: “To have the chance to do one’s share 
in shaping the laws of the whole country, spreads over one the hush 
that one feels when one was awaiting the beginning of a battle.’ The 
theme of the “unknowable” is a magic current in his letters and his 
speeches.’ “He linked together a personalized silence with his own 
“can’t help thinking” philosophy when he said, “It is true that beliefs 
and wishes have a transcendental basis in the sense that their foundation 
is arbitrary. You cannot help entertaining them and feeling them, and 
there is an end of it.” And to his friend Sir Frederic Pollock he 
wrote, “I am a mystic in the sense of believing myself to be an intel- 
ligible moment of the unintelligible, but not at all in that of supposing 


[bid., 11:255. 

[bid., 1: 138, 140. 

*R. B. Perry, Thought and Character of William James (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1935) IT: 458. 

* Holmes, Collected Legal Papers, 30. 


*T. V. Smith, The Democratic Tradition in America ‘New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1941) 94, 


Ibid. 90. 

‘t Letters from Justice Holmes to Professor M. C. Otto regarding free will. Journal of 
Philosophy, 38: 389-92 (July 3, 1941). 

** Holmes, Collected Legal Papers, 312. 


that by purging myself of all activities that the Cosmos has implanted 
I can get nearer to the central power and have a private conversation 
with God.” 

The more one reads this pungent correspondence with Pollock, the 
more Mr. Justice Holmes is revealed as the inquiring, restless, search- 
ing mind, moving out from conflict and doubt—out beyond paradoxes 
and doctrines to a “higher law” where “life is action; the use of one’s 
powers.” “After all,” declared the soldier-judge, “the place for a man 
who is complete in all his powers is in the fight.”’* Individualism, in 
the dynamic form in which Holmes prescribed it for people, made 
him known among the come-outers (reformers). Commenting on the 
come-outers, he said, “Those whose cases have come before us have 
seemed to me poor fools whom I should have been inclined to pass 
over if I could. The greatest bores in the world are the come-outers 
who are cock-sure of a dozen nostrums. The dogmatism of a little 
education is hopeless.” 

Justice Holmes had his own small sentiments—the glory of the 
struggle of life, the value of decisive action, and the futility of the 
search for ultimate meanings. 


Life is action, the use of one’s powers. As to use them to their height is our joy 
and duty, so it is the one end that justifies itself.” 


Such a celebration of “mere vital excitement” was to James as re- 
pulsive as James’s religious speculations were to Holmes: 


It is curiously childish to me, and Wendell always forgets that on his own 
terms the dutiful people also fulfill his law. Even they lived hard, and enjoyed 
the struggle with their opposing devils! So let them alone! ... Mere excitement 
is an immature ideal, unworthy of the Supreme Court’s official endorsement.” 


Perhaps the category of history was for Holmes the penumbra 
which gives validity to an exercise of judgment. “History,” he wrote, 
“sets us free and enables us to make up our minds dispassionately 


** Howe, Holmes-Pollock Letters, 1: 274; 11: 207. 

** Smith, op. cit., 96. 

Howe, op. cit., II: 11. 

‘© Holmes, Collected Legal Papers, 147. 

“ Perry, op. cit., If: 251; H. W. Schneider, A History of American Philosophy (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1946) 561-562. 


whether the survival we are enforcing answers any new purpose when 
it has ceased to answer the old.””” 

Mr. Justice Holmes was for many years one of the leading exponents 
of a positive judicial attitude toward applying the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to social and economic legislation which was passed under the 
police power of the states. The philosophy which he expounded with 
reference to due process of law in police power cases was, in short, 
that the legislative judgment granting a particular police regulation to 
be reasonable and justified by conditions is entitled to such a high 
degree of respect that if reasonable people acting reasonably could 
reach such a conclusion, then that finding should be binding upon 
the court. Briefly, if the question of the constitutionality is reasonably 
debatable the court should sustain the law even though they feel 
strongly that it is undesirable.” It is this idea that governs his majority 
opinion in the case of Interstate Railway Company v. Massachusetts: 


If the Fourteenth Amendment is not to be a greater hamper upon the 
established practices of the States in common with other governments than 
I think was intended, they must be allowed a certain latitude in the minor 
adjustments of life, even though by their action the burdens of a part of the 
community are somewhat increased. The traditions and habits of centuries 
were not intended to be overthrown when that amendment was passed. 


Education is one of the purposes for which what is called police power 
may be exercised. Massachusetts always has recognized it as one of the objects 
of public care... Structural habits count for as much as logic in drawing 
the line. And, to return to the taking of property, the aspect in which I am 
considering the case, general taxation to maintain public schools is an ap- 
propriation of property to a use in which the taxpayer may have no private 
interest, and it may be against his will. It has been condemned by some theorists 
on that ground. Yet no one doubts its constitutionality. People are accustomed 
to it and accept it without doubt. 


Thus the question narrows itself down to the magnitude of the burden im- 
posed—to whether the tax is so great as to exceed the limits of the police 
power. Looking at the law without regard to its specific operation I should 
hesitate to assume that its total effect, direct and indirect, upon the roads 
outside of Boston amounted to a more serious burden than a change in the 
law of nuisance, for example, might be. Turning to the specific, the offer of 


** Holmes, Collected Legal Papers, 225; Theodore F. T. Pluncknett, “Holmes: The Historian,” 
Harvard Law Review, 44: 712-716 (March, 1931) ; M. G. White, “Revolt Against Formalism 
in American Thought of the 20th Century,” Journal History of Ideas, 8: 131-52 (April, 
1947). 


**R. E. Cushman, Leading Constitutional Decisions (New York: Crofts, 1936) 105. 
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proof was cautious. It was simply that a “considerable percentage” of the pas- 
sengers carried by the company consisted of pupils of the public schools. This 
might be true without the burden becoming serious. | am not prepared to over- 
rule the decision of the Legislature and of the highest court of Massachusetts 
that the requirement is reasonable under the conditions existing there, upon 
evidence that goes higher than this. It is not enough that a statute goes to the 
verge of constitutional power. We must be able to see that it goes beyond 
that power. In case of real doubt the law must be sustained.” 

The government of the United States has been emphatically termed 
a government of laws instead of men.” Perhaps nowhere other than 
the United States have judges advanced the thesis of John Marshall 
that courts are the mere instrument of the law and can will nothing. 
A great opponent of this view is Holmes, who declared that general 
propositions do not decide concrete cases nor will the decision depend 
on a judgment or intuition more subtle than any “articulate major 
premise.” ~ In no nation does a judiciary hold such a position as in 
this country where the Supreme Court has been well described by Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter as the “world’s most powerful court.” ~ 


Concededly a searching thinker and a great judge, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr., was at the same time a great teacher—a teacher of judges, 
deans, and teachers in a larger community in which each plays his 
role. And as he looked around, he would say to those about him, like 
Correggio, “I too am, or at least have been, a pedagogue.” “ It seemed 
to him that nearly all the education which men can get from others 
is moral, not intellectual, and that the main part of intellectual educa- 
tion is not the acquisition of facts but making these facts live. “Culture. 
in the sense of fruitless knowledge, I for one abhor. The mark of a 
master is, that facts which before lay in an inorganic mass, when he 
shoots through them the magic current of his thought, leap into an 
organic order, and live and bear fruit. But you cannot make a master 
by teaching. He makes himself by aid of his natural gifts.”” 


°° 207 U. S. 79; Dorsey Richardson, Constitutional Doctrines of Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1924) 28, 46, 290. 


*"'W. Ebenstein, The Pure Theory of the Law (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1945) 199. 


198 U.S. 76. 

*8 Felix Frankfurter, Mr. Justice Brandeis (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1932) 125. 
** Holmes, Collected Legal Papers, 138. 

Ibid., 36-37. 
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Holmes was a hero who literally stood up to his work before a high 
bookkeeper’s desk day after day, not by choice but because of old 
wounds.” He felt that no result comes easily which is worth having 
and an education begins when what is called an education is over. 
No man has earned the right to intellectual ambition until he has 
learned to lay his course by a line which he has never seen—“‘to dig 
by the divining rod for springs which he may never reach.””’ Had 
Holmes been frozen in a black gulf of solitude more isolating than 
that which surrounds the dying man? Perhaps, for a while. He knew 
that the difference between gossip and philosophy lies in one’s way 
of taking facts. “When the ignorant are taught to doubt they do not 
know what they safely may believe. And it seems to me that at this 
time we need education in the obvious more than investigation of the 
obscure.” 

In speaking to the graduates of Brown University “Professor” Holmes 
asserted that college-bred men, like the explorer, Nansen, have to go 
through the experience of sailing for “the ice and letting themselves 
be frozen in. In the first stage one has companions, cold and black 
though it be, if he sticks to it, he finds that there is a drift as was fore- 
told.””* While he has learned the first part of his lesson, he has not 
yet learned all. So far his trials have been with those of his companions. 
“But if he is a man of high ambitions he must leave even his fellow 
adventurers and go forth into a deep solitude and greater trials. He 
must start for the pole. In plain words, he must face the loneliness of 
original work. No one can cut out paths in company. He does that 
alone.” 

If a teacher is great he makes others believe in greatness; he makes 
them incapable of mean ideals and easy self-satisfaction. “His pupils 
will accept no substitute for realities...” By way of praising his 
alma mater, Holmes said, “. .. We will not be contented to send forth 
students with nothing but a rag-bag full of general principles—a throng 


°° F. Biddle, “Mr. Justice Holmes, Notes Toward a Biography,” Harpers, 185: 470-77, 
593-600 (October and November, 1942). 


*? Holmes, Collected Legal Papers, 31-32. 

*8 Ibid., 292-93. 

°° Ibid., 165. 

*° Ibid., 165; D. J. Boorstin., “The Elusiveness of Mr. Justice Holmes,” New England 
Quarterly, 14; 478-87 (September, 1941). 

** Holmes, Collected Legal Papers, 40. 


of glittering generalities, like a swarm of little bodiless cherubs flut- 
tering at the top of one of Correggio’s pictures.”” The teachers of his 
alma mater had been saying, “...to make a general principle worth 
anything you must give it a body; you must show in what way and 
how far it would be applied in an actual system; you must show how 
it has gradually emerged as the reconciliation of concrete instances no 
one of which established it in terms.” Eventually one must show his 
historic relations to other principles, often of very different time and 
origin, and thereby give this general principle the perspective without 
which its proportions will never be truly judged. 


Justice Holmes’s experience as a judge had confirmed the belief 
he formed as a professor. And many would probably agree with him 
“that no teaching which a man receives from others at all approaches 
in importance what he does for himself, and that one who has simply 
been a docile pupil has got but a very little way.” 


Ibid., 42. 
Ibid., 42. 


** Ibid., 45. 
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Accuracy before Speed 


A Plea for More Emphasis on Alphabet and 
Phonetic Teaching in Beginning Reading 


ELIZABETH F. HASWELL 
Public Schools, Dayton, Ohio 


HE uncritical welcoming of that which is novel in educational theory 
has been a costly habit for Americans. It has resulted in the discard- 
ing of much that was good in older educational practices and in the 
unwise adaptation of new ideas, even when the new ideas may have had 
genuine value. The theory that many words should be taught young 
children before they learn either their letters or the commonest phonetic 
values of the letters, is, I believe, one of the theories which was accepted 


too hastily and uncritically and put into practice with inadequate pre- 
liminary experimentation. 


The uncompromising nature of the acceptance of the new theory was 
brought to my attention in 1927 when I was acting as a student assistant 
in a first grade. The class to which I had been assigned consisted of 26 
children, 24 of whom could make an acceptable demonstration of learn- 
ing during the reading period. The exceptions were two sisters, seven 
and nine years of age. They were obviously slower in perception than 
the others but they gave no indication of being defective in intelligence. 
Yet they could not read at all. I suggested that I give them special at- 
tention and that I experiment with alphabet and phonetic teaching. In 
answer to this request, the teacher in charge informed me that she would 
permit no method to be used in her room other than the one approved 
at that time by Teachers College,—the method requiring word-recogni- 
tion before letter-recognition. The unfortunate sisters received no special 
attention while I was there and when I left they were as helpless in the 
reading class as they had been when I first went there. I was reminded 
of them recently when I read of some experiments with children who 
had special reading disabilities. Referring to these children, Dr. J. 
Roswell Gallagher said, “To select at an early age children who lack 
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facilities in handling words is not easy, but it can be done by an astute, 
trained person experienced in dealing with children. That these chil- 
dren should not be forced to learn to read until they are emotionally 
and psychologically more mature, and that they must be taught by the 
‘old-fashioned’ phonetic method of teaching reading rather than by 
the whole word, flash-card method, is obvious.” It is also interesting to 
note that as early as 1928, at least one of the theorists who wrote about 
beginning reading teaching was recommending caution in the use of the 
new reading-teaching method. Arthur Gates in his book New Methods 
in Primary Reading says, “It is a mistake to let pupils pursue reading 
for months without learning the letters, just as it is a mistake to let them 
read letters for a long time without reading words. The letters should 
be taught, but not in such a way as to overemphasize dependence upon 
them in the study and recognition of words.” 

One might think that after many years of use, adaptations of this 
theory of teaching beginning reading would have brought flexibility 
into the permitted use of it. In some schools various methods are per- 
mitted, but I have been impressed by several recent conversations with 
elementary teachers with the fact that in many school systems the 
teacher is still allowed little choice in the method she uses for teaching 
beginning reading, and that the flash-card method, featuring words 
before letters are learned, is often the approved first method. However, 
there is a growing dissatisfaction with the reading ability of our older 
children and it may be that a more critical analysis of methods used 
in early teaching will soon result. It is disturbing to discover that, 
among those who need remedial teaching in later years, there are 
many children of obvious ability. Indeed, some of those who are able 
to do college work successfully in some fields find themselves handi- 
capped for lack of a degree of reading ability which should be common 
to average persons. 

It is my belief that the alphabet and its commonest phonetic values 
should be taught young children before much recognition of words is 
encouraged. To say this is not to suggest that the old-fashioned methods 
of teaching were all that could be desired. The alphabet can be poorly 
taught and so can phonetics. Recognition of words and the beginning of 


*“Can’t Read, Can’t Spell” by J. Roswell Gallagher in the Atlantic Monthly of June, 1948. 


*“New Methods of Primary Reading” published by the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. in 1928. p. 17. 
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functional reading can be postponed too long. But I believe that the 
old-fashioned theory that the recognition of letters and familiarity with 
their sounds should be first steps in learning to read was fundamentally 
sound. I believe that the theoretical basis for the acceptance of the word- 
before-letter method of teaching beginning reading may have been 
based on a false assumption concerning the functioning of the eye in 
reading. 


According to Dr. Harold M. Peppard, the eye functions best when 
it is observing a small area. Therefore it would seem that the rapid and 
successful reader would be the one whose eye focuses successively on 
the letters of each word, and moves with rapidity along the line. Dr. 
Peppard says: 


This ability of the brain to carry successive images and to produce the 
illusion of seeing the whole object or a considerable area is an impressive and 
beautiful fact, but it is also the cause of a great deal of trouble. One comes to 
believe that the eye itself can see a large area clearly, and so misuse slips in be- 
cause any attempt to do this is to use the eye without focusing. 


By “large” I mean trying to see two words or more at a time. The healthy, 
normal eye habitually sees only a small area at a time, the mind and eye co- 
ordinating perfectly on each word or point of observation with no effort or 
impulse to see more, just as it does when one is writing. 

If the practice of seeing a large area at one time persists over a sufficient 
length of time, the ability to focus perfectly is lost and the blurred vision 
natural to the collateral area is the only vision possible, then it is necessary 
to retain the eye and mind to look at only a small area in order to again have 
central fixation without which no vision can be clear and normal. 


One can read indefinitely without undue tiring or harming the eyes in any 
way, if the eyes are relaxed and the vision is localized. But, if the seeing power 
of the collateral field of vision is used, the eye is straining and there is a resulting 
fatigue and loss of efficiency. The fact that the eye sees clearly only a small 
area at any one time cannot be overstressed. In the awareness of this fact rests 
the coordinating of the mind and the structural limitations of the eye, without 
which there cannot be normal vision. 


If you grasp this fact of focused vision and mentally close your sight to a 
large area, you will attain this valuable habit of central fixation and find in- 
creased efficiency in your eyes.° 

Read so that each word is taken in sequence just as it is when one is writing. 
Don’t reach ahead. If a whole sentence or an entire line is noticed at a glance, 
as in skimming through a page, strain is produced in the eyes. The proper course 


* Sight Without Glasses by Harold M. Peppard (Blue Ribbon Books). p. 32, p. 44. 
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to follow is to hold in the mind what has been read and add each word to it. 
When doing this the eye is kept moving easily and continuously and all staring 
and strain are avoided.‘ 


If the above description of the functioning of the eye is correct, it 
would appear that the very basis for assuming the desirability of taking 
large eyefuls at a glance is false. For, if the eye focuses best only on a 
small area, rapidity in accurate and effective reading, it seems, would 
depend on the rapidity of movement of an eye which could observe 
details accurately in passing. 

Whatever may be the truth about eye habits of competent adult read- 
ers, there is, I believe, a great danger in teaching children to recognize 
words before they know the letters of which the words are composed. 
Without familiarity with the letters, the child is forced to observe dif- 
erences in the words as wholes, which is more difficult than observing 
differences in single letters. Carelessness of observation is apt to become 
a habit and this habit is difficult to overcome. 


The beginning reader who does not know his letters is more apt 
to confuse similar words than dissimilar words. Simple short words such 
as “what,” “which” and “where,” perfectly familiar to him in meaning, 
become confused in his mind because of their slight difference in ap- 
pearance. He knows that each of these sequences of letters refers 
to one or the other of the familiar words, “what,” “which” or “where.” 
but his mind is furnished with a series of blurs beginning with “wh,” 
for he has not anchored accurately the exact differences in the appear- 
ances of the words. If, by chance, or with the help of memory or sug- 
gestions from the context, he guesses correctly, there is no assurance 
that he has registered correctly the appearance of the word in his mind. 
The next time he sees the word, the same process of guessing must take 
place. The eye forms a habit of rushing ahead only to be jerked back 
when confused meaning demands another guess and a rereading of the 
sentence. Eventually he learns the appearance of the simple words 
which at first have troubled him, but meanwhile the habit of guessing 
when meeting unfamiliar words may have been formed. 

I know from experience the difficulty of removing blurs from the 
mind once they have been anchored there. When, as a child, I learned 
the geography of this country, I learned the shapes and locations of the 


* Ibid. 
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states. It became a habit with me to visualize the shape of a state and 
its location whenever it was mentioned. When meeting a stranger from 
another state. I would see his state’s shape and thereafter associate him 
very easily with that state. It was as if I had stuck a pin in the map with 
his name on it. However, there were two states whose shapes remained 
vague in my mind. In the middle of my mental map, there was located 
a vaguely outlined region which included Kansas and Nebraska. The 
blurred impression of that region did not annoy me because I had no 
friends in those states and no reason to be interested in them. However. 
there came a time when, in rapid succession, I met three women from 
that blurred region. I became well acquainted with them all, but to my 
occasional embarrassment, I could never remember from which of the 
two states any one of them had come. | had registered each one in my 
mind as coming from “Kansas and Nebraska.” The surprising thing was 
that after asking a second time or a third time where they had formerly 
lived, I was soon in the same confusion. “Kansas and Nebraska” was 
to me one vague area and apparently I saw the whole area when either 
state was mentioned. I tried to analyze this curious trick of my mind and 
I came to the conclusion that, had my friends come from large cities, 
familiar to me by name such as Omaha, Wichita, Lincoln or Topeka, I 
would have had no trouble. In the case of such cities, there was a verbal 
link between the name of city and state, but in the case of small towns no 
such link existed. I, therefore, decided that if I wanted to know from 
which states my friends had come, I could have my choice of two 
procedures. I could get out the map and learn more accurately the 
shapes and locations of the two states, or I could make a verbal link 
between the names of their towns and their states. I tried the latter 
plan and soon found that the desired knowledge was easily anchored in 
my mind. However, if, in the future, anyone tells me that he comes 
from a small town in Kansas or a small town in Nebraska, I shall have 
to guard against the old confusion. Not yet have I studied the map and 
the name of either of these states quickly registers in my mind that 
centrally located blur known to me as “Kansas and Nebraska.” 

If the revelation of this continuing confusion seems to denote incred- 
ible studipity on my part, I suggest that the reader consider the prev- 
alence of women who, having played bridge for years, still do not know 
the score. I know women who, having played bridge for twenty years, 
still get out the score-card when they have gone down, to see which 
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carries the greater penalty, being doubled or being vulnerable. Anyone 
of them could learn this part of the score in one minute if she had 
not become confused about it. But, having said to herself hundreds of 
times “Is it this?” or “Is it that?” her mind insists on giving back 
this question to her whenever a situation arises which demands the 
scoring of penalties. She will not be able to get any other report from that 
mind of hers until she definitely disciplines herself to re-education on 
the confused points and this re-education will take much more time 
and concentration than it would have taken to learn the score accurately 
in the beginning. 

Other evidences of the dangers of learning things wrong or of con- 
fusion in original learning are found in the cases of foreigners who 
cannot, after years of residence in this country, correct mistakes in 
their speaking which have become functional. The more often they 
have said something in the wrong way, the more natural it seems to 
say it that way. Their ears may hear correct speech day after day, but 
their minds seem not to register the fact that correct usage is different 
from their own habitual use of some words. Re-education for correct 
speech is much more difficult for such persons than accurate first learn- 
ing would have been. 

So too is it with the child, who, after considerable experience with 
reading, still guesses which meaning and sound to associate with one of 
a number of similar symbols. He is apt to give much more time and 
effort to extricating himself from his confusion than he would have 
given to learning words accurately in the beginning. In re-education in 
reading, impressions of confusion or impressions that are wrong must 
be removed by establishment of new associations between familiar 
symbols and verbal and mental responses. These established associations 
may be deeply engraved on the mind and therefore difficult to remove. 
Accuracy should be demanded, therefore, in beginning reading. 

Although accuracy in beginning reading should be stressed, it is 
not therefore necessary to continue drill on the alphabet for a long 
time without any teaching of words. Children can learn some words 
when they know only a few letters. The important thing is that they 
should be familiar with the letters of which the words they are learning 
are composed. It is sometimes quite important to impress upon the 
child the function of his learning and to give him encouragement 
through the sense of accomplishment which comes through recognition 
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of words in sentences. 

In the case of one badly retarded child whom I was tutoring, it seemed 
very important to convince him as soon as possible that he could 
learn to read and write. He had been in school three years and could 
not even recognize one word in print or one letter of the alphabet. 
He believed that he could not learn to read and when reading was 
mentioned he experienced a sense of frustration which he expressed 
by lying down on his back on the floor to stare at the ceiling. Yet 
mental tests had shown that he should be able to learn to read. After 
considerable effort I succeeded in teaching him to recognize the three 
letters “I,” “D,” and “O.” I then taught him to print the sentence 
“I DO,” and sent him into the kitchen with the suggestion that he 
write his answer when the cook asked him if he wanted a cookie. I 
have never forgotten his elation when he found that he had actually 
acquired some functional knowledge of spelling and writing. He turned 
to me and said, “Take me home. Take me home quick. Just wait until 
my mother asks me something.” 

Such a hasty introduction to functional reading and writing may 
not be necessary for the average child. However, there is an advantage 
in letting children know early that the recognition of letters has a 
function in reading and that printing or writing letters enable them 
to reproduce familiar words. 

In stressing the importance of careful and accurate teaching in be- 
ginning reading, the emotional difficulties of frustrated children should 
be mentioned. The child who is good at guessing or remembering in 
the first grade thinks he can read. When later he finds himself in 
difficulty, he has to accept a new and unpleasant picture of himself. 
Other children with better visual memories (or with parents who are 
more capable of giving them supplementary help at home) are far 
ahead of him and he is apt to develop a serious inferiority complex. 
One bright and beautiful child of nine who came to me for tutoring was 
apparently afflicted with a deep belief in her own mental inferiority. 
She believed that she was incapable of learning to read. It took me 
at least six weeks to overcome this false belief and during that time 
I could make no real progress in teaching her to read. When she finally 
did believe in her own ability, she learned very rapidly. Although 
at nine she could not read satisfactorily at the first-grade level, she was 
able to learn rapidly after receiving training in the alphabet and in 
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phonetics and at seventeen she graduated from high school. The change 
in her learning ability was, however, no more dramatic than the 
change in her personality. Instead of the shy, quiet child, there emerged 
an outgoing, happy, self-confident person. 

If the rate of learning demanded and the type of teaching used 
are adapted to his abilities, the average child should have no trouble 
in learning to read well, and many who are below average should also 
be able to learn to read satisfactorily. Our schools should, therefore, 
give a strong emphasis to the importance of good conditions for teach- 
ing in the primary grades. Economy in primary education is just as silly 
as economy in laying the foundation of a building when that founda- 
tion will have to support a heavy superstructure. Primary classes should 
be small. Primary teachers should be carefully selected and well- 
trained. Opportunity for individual attention and even for private 
tutoring should be freely available. New techniques for teaching read- 
ing should not be widely adopted until they have been subjected to 
careful experimentation and evaluation. But whatever may be the 
methods used for teaching beginning reading, I believe that, at every 
stage, habits of accuracy should be established before speed is ex- 
pected in reading or writing. In beginning reading this would mean 
that knowledge of the alphabet and of simple phonetics should be 
thoroughly taught before much word-recognition is encouraged. 
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Pupil Participation 


MILDRED PANKEY 


Montgomery Public Schools 
Montgomery, Ala. 


ow does one cultivate interest in an education class? How can one 

keep students’ eyes open when “education is the dullest of all 

subjects”? That the study of education is a dim business rated the 
beginning of Barzun’s withering book, Teacher in America. In the same 
chapter, however, Barzun admitted that “teaching is not a lost art,” 
only “the regard for it is a lost tradition.” It is true that we don’t 
think very much of the art or we would use it. The course might be 
enlivened by doing what we tell education students to do in high school. 
“Doing” might be far easier than “talking about it” and in my ex- 
perience it proved more effective. In a philosophy of education class 
we did what we had set out to do with a great deal of student activity. 
Responsibility for giving and emphasizing different views of educa- 
tional questions was placed squarely on the students. At times a sense 
of failure was felt, and it was questionable whether or not the pro- 
cedures were satisfactory and appropriate in a liberal arts college. 
Nevertheless, this is what was done. 

It was firmly established in our education department that outside 
speakers were the life of the class. When a very distinguished gentle- 
man and educator from England had some free time while visiting 
our campus, he was assigned to speak to our class. He explained the 
English schools, and the class members asked him questions appre- 
ciatively. 

Martha asked about the curriculum in the English schools. This 
led to a discussion of “confusing” (fusing) perfectly good mathematics, 
history, English and other subjects considered by many teachers as 
relatively stable. The learned Englishman had read of our “progressive” 
idea of integrating subject matter and wished to know how our American 
schools accomplished this relating of different subjects. It was ex- 
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plained to him that a typical life activity involved more than one 
subject and that reading, mathematics, possibly chemistry and other 
subjects were included in an activity like the following of a recipe of 
a cake. 

“Tt sounds like a Christmas ‘pahty,’ ” was the Englishman's comment. 
Laughter shattered the dignity of the discussion. Two members of the 
history faculty, who for some reason were present, licked their lips 
with all the aplomb of a student who had discounted teacher. Their 
reaction was typical of the traditional liberal arts teacher who upholds 
at all times the sanctity of his subject. 

Then Ann, who always comes through, asked, “What about pupil 
participation? Do the English children get a chance to express them- 
selves?” 

“There is not much of this creative sort of thing in the English 
schools. The teacher usually gives an assignment in the traditional 
subjects; the student learns it and gives it back on the examination.” 


“No pupil activity!”’ exclaimed Patty on the front row. Her obvious 
dismay was reflected also on the faces of many other students. Thank 
heavens, they were not sophisticated enough to hide their disapproval 
from a gentleman with graduate degrees from Cambridge and Edin- 
burgh. Perhaps I had not failed after all. 


Yes, the students were duly impressed with the importance of letting 
the pupil take part in the classroom activities. It may have been because 
they themselves had had many doings and were allowed to use their 
own initiative on many occasions. Having been saturated with such 
ideas as appealing to the pupil’s interest, socialization, and creativity, 
I had set out at the beginning of the semester to try to do these things. 
On occasion I had been reminded that education departments teach 
“progressive” things in a traditional manner, by the lecture method 
almost exclusively and never followed their own teachings. An at- 
tempt was made to prove that this criticism was unfounded in our 
case. But how many activities can the average teacher, in thinking 
back over her courses in education, conjure up? Very few activities 
in which she participated can be remembered, even where there were 
about seventy-five hours of work in the field. Notwithstanding, with the 
help of suggestions from my immediate superior, Virgil McCain, I 
started on a crusade to achieve variation in the classroom procedure. 
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We planned field trips to see the things we were studying about 
in operation. The students did a great deal of planning and became very 
efficient in making the arrangements. The students contacted speakers 
who were experts in the fields of the topics we were studying. Gradually 
my pupils were accepting research problems and presenting topics 
to the class in dramatic or panel form. 

Many times in the philosophy of education class I was hustled to 
the back of the classroom because the stage was set for some activity. 
One day vines and sunflowers were so entwined around the wall of the 
room that we had to enter from the rear entrance to be seated. Scrawled 
on the board was “Back to Nature.” Emile’s education was reinacted 
before us, and we saw how Rousseau regarded the child as central. 
The huge sunflowers and Patty’s big eyes brought to the class very 
forcibly and concretely Rousseau’s ideas on perception. 

On another occasion a program was handed us as we entered. Written 
on the program was the following: 


Ann Wood and Doris Morrisette 
Present 


PESTALOZZI 
in 
Three Acts 


ACT 1—Pestalonsi and his educational theories. 


ACT Il—Pestalozzi reading letters written in 1818- 
1819 to John Greaves, a teacher in his school, 
on Pestalozzi’s system of education. 


ACT IlI]—Pestalozzi several years later. 


Flowers Hall 106 
Friday morning March 3, 1950 
11:00 o’clock 


With reading and pantomime Doris and Ann gave us Pestalozzi’s con- 
ception of the learning process, from the simple to the more difficult, 
from the concrete to the abstract. With the dramatic talent of other 
members of the class ancient and medieval systems of education were 
demonstrated. 
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All classes were not capable of this amount of self-activity. Some 
students were too conditioned by the traditional assignment-recitation 
method. This type of student is not apt to take part in a skit and does not 
have the ability to do research but sometimes develops an ability to 
do research. 

The same suggestion that aroused no more than inertia in one class 
worked out admirably in another class. To discover the origin and 
development of four main principles of modern education was a problem 
set before them. Four girls, Louise, Elizabeth, Annette, and Virginia, 
worked on this problem, each taking one idea. They disclosed some 
remarkable evidence. Each girl traced the development of her idea from 
its early derivation, beginning with Greek education or Comenius. 
Not only were G. Stanley Hail, Parker, Montessori and Herbart signifi- 
cant contributors to our principles of learning, but such people as 
Basedow, Mulcaster, Vittorina and Quintilian had a distant voice in 
the formation of modern educational theory. The girls made a chart 
and in a panel form presented their findings to the class. The extent to 
which such well-known names in education as Comenius, Pestalozzi. 
Froebel and Rousseau had contributed to our understanding of the 
child was brought out. The other members of the class were very 
conscious of the good job that was done and applauded gratefully. 

There is no doubt that the principles one wishes manifested in edu- 
cation courses are more impressive when the principles are actually 
practiced, when the students are allowed to use the procedures that 
they are urged to use in teaching children. 
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An Evaluation Schedule 
For Academic Ranking 


G. M. NOREM, W. F. BUBLITZ, J. D. SCHEFFER, EDNA GILBERT 
State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 


HE FACULTY of the State Teachers College at Minot, North Dakota, 
we completed and put into effect a plan for assigning academic 

ranks to its members. The project was initiated through a directive 
from the president of the college, Dr. Carl C. Swain. Other institutions 
in the state have made inquiries about the plan, and it seems not un- 
likely that others may find it of interest. This account is essentially 
a report of a faculty project. its objectives, the plan to carry it out, 
and finally evaluatory comments. 


How the College Organized to Rank Its Faculty 


Those who have made inquiries about our experience in assigning 
ranks have invariably wanted to know in effect, “How did you go at 
the job?” Some who have asked the question implied by tone or in- 
flection that it must have been a rather unpleasant task and that 
its accomplishment had in it something of the miraculous. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, the experience was very stimulating and almost 
entirely free from rancor or misunderstanding. What success has at- 
tended the effort has been due mostly to hard work and the co- 
operation of the entire college. 

Before indicating the organizational features of our project, it should 
be said that there is probably no one best way to organize for action 
in assigning academic ranks to a staff where there has been no ranking 
for years. The approach will be determined in part by factors that 
vary from one institution to another, such as traditional faculty- 
administration relations, the pattern of faculty committee organization, 


and the like. 


“At this college there has been in existence for several years a 
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faculty committee designated as the College Planning and Research 
Committee whose general function it is to concern itself with ways and 
means of improving the college, and to make recommendations to the 
administration through its Administrative Council. The question of 
the advisability of ranking the faculty was first assigned this committee 
by the president of the college. The directive to study the problem in- 
cluded the condition that in the event ranking were to be evaluated, the 
task of evaluation was to be performed by the faculty rather than by 
the administration. 


After considerable study and discussion, the Research and Planning 
Committee agreed that ranking would be desirable. At an official meet- 
ing of the faculty it recommended that a committee be elected by the 
faculty to draw up a plan for assigning academic rank as a basis for 
a salary schedule. It was stipulated at this time that whatever plans 
were evolved would be subject to faculty approval and modification. 
Such a committee was elected.’ It developed a plan that was approved. 
But sixteen months of hard work were to intervene between the time 
when the committee on ranking was formed and the time when staff 
members were officially informed by the president of their status. 


Some anticipated questions may be answered concerning the long- 
range provisions for administration of the plan if it be added that the 
ranking committee was eventually extended a perennial lease with 
a rotating membership, the president of the college being included as 
an ex-officio member. 


What Kind of School Is the State Teachers College at Minot? 


Those who are interested in adapting the Minot plan to their own 
institutions may be interested in the nature of the College at Minot. The 
State Teachers College at Minot, North Dakota, is a typical midwestern 
teachers college with a median enrollment over the past two decades 
of about 700 students. The faculty numbers normally about sixty 
members. The college opened its doors in the fall of 1913 as a normal 
school, but has since broadened its scope and function to the point that 
now it offers curriculums leading to the B.A. degree and to the B.S. 
degree in education. It is a member of the North Central Association of 


‘The committee membership included W. F. Bublitz, Chairman, Claire Davis, Edna Gilbert. 
Charles Hoffman, Hazel McCulloch, Grant M. Norem, and John D. Scheffer. 
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Colleges and Secondary Schools and of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. 


Why Did the College Rank Its Faculty? 


Is academic ranking desirable? The question is not naive, for many 
able college administrators oppose it. The point of view of the committee 
on ranking at Minot, with reference to the question, is reflected in the 
objectives of ranking as they were formulated in its early sessions: 

1. To foster in the faculty and administration a continuous awareness of 
factors that make for faculty excellence. 


2. To provide an objective and stable basis for a salary schedule, known to 
the faculty. 


3. To encourage continuous self-evaluation and improvement of instruction 
by members of the faculty. 


4. To provide incentive and direction for professional growth through ad- 
ditional training on the part of the members of the faculty. 


5. To help maintain objective standards for the selection and assignment 
of new members of the faculty. 


6. To increase security of tenure for faculty members. 


7. To insure equality of prestige and rewards for equal qualifications and 
service. 


&. To stimulate faculty members in building desirable public relations between 
the school and the community. 


9. To provide direetion to faculty members in stimulating balanced growth, 
freedom from over-work and from undesirable scattering of effort. 


A further incentive to ranking, not mentioned in the list of objec- 
tives, was a suggestion in the report of the examiners of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 1946 when 
the college was admitted to membership by the accrediting agency 
named. These examiners recommended ranking as a basis for a salary 
schedule and the promotion of members of the staff. 


The Plan for Ranking 


The plan for ranking, as it was developed at Minot, was a product 
mainly of committee action. A comprehensive study was made of the 
literature on ranking and faculty evaluation preliminary to the develop- 
ment of the plan. It was found that pioneer work in this field had been 
done by faculty committees at the State Teachers College, Mankato, 
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Minnesota. These committees generously made available unpublished 
materials, and the plan they had developed provided valuable as- 
sistance in the formulation of the Minot plan. The Report of the 
Michigan Chapter of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors on the evaluation of faculty services contributed valuable ideas.” 
The basic plan of the committee on ranking developed into a rather 

complete schedule for evaluating the faculty member’s worth to the 
college. The assignment of ranks was carried out by the college admin- 
istration in accordance with the provisions of the evaluation schedule. 
This evaluation schedule, which in a sense is the key to the Minot plan, 
is organized into four main divisions: 

I. Evidence of scholarship and scholarly attainment. 

II. Evidence of professional services to the college. 


III. Minimum requirements for appointment to each academic rank. 
IV. Modification of minimum requirements. 


The first two sections are designed for the assignment of point-score 
values for evidences of scholarly attainment and of professional serv- 
ices to the college. In the third section minimum requirements of gradu- 
ate study, of teaching experiences and of point-score earnings are set 
forth. The fourth section of the schedule is designed to make the 
schedule more flexible and hence more adaptable to the changing needs 
of the college. 

The organization of the schedule is rather simple and self-explana- 
tory. Throughout the schedule each function as described is listed at 
the left of the page. This is followed by the point-score value which 
has been assigned that function. Still further to the right is a space 
in which the staff member’s score-points can be entered. In some of the 
sections important limitations are imposed which are in bold-face type 
and preceded by the key word NOTE. The italicized sections which are 
preceded by the caption EXPLANATORY COMMENT are not an in- 
herent part of the schedule, but are inserted here to make the schedule 
clearer to the reader.° 


* See Grace Armstrong. Harriet Beale, G. M. Wissink, “Criteria for Ranking the Faculty 
of a Teachers College,” Peabody Journal of Education, XXI (May, 1944), 321-59. 

* Report of a Committee of the University of Michigan Chapter of the American Association 
of University Professors, The Evaluation of Faculty Services, University of Michigan 
Administrative Studies, Vol. I, No. 3 (1939). 

*A form paralleling the schedule was placed in the hands of faculty members to facilitate 
the compilation of data. 
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I. Evidence of scholarship and scholarly ability 


A. Scholarly attainment in terms of graduate study and degrees 
1. Bachelor’s degree 10 points Total 10 
2. Graduate work, 1 point per hour 
of graduate credit up to 30 semes- 
ter hours 30 points Total 40 
3. Completion of master’s degree 30 points Total 70 
4. Graduate work beyond the mas- 
ter’s degree, 1 point per hour of 
graduate credit up to 60 hours 30 points Total 100 
5. Completion of residence and 
course work for doctorate 20 Points Total 120 
6. Completion of all requirements 
for doctorate (including prelim- 
inary examinations, and language 
requirements) except completion 
of dissertation and final oral ex- 
amination 30 points Total 150 
. Completion of doctorate 50 Points Total 200 
8. Graduate credit of one point per 
hour beyond the doctorate—no 
limit 
9. Special study to be evaluated if 
described 


Total points for scholarly attainment 
NoTE: Special courses on the undergraduate level beyond the bachelor’s degree 
but for which the bachelor’s degree is a prerequisite count 2/3 point 
per semester credit up to 20 points. 


*B. Learned societies 


Membership Score per Participation Score per year 
year National State 
1. Learned societies ac- 1. Pres. or sec. of accepted 
cepted by N.C.A. each 2 __ nat. soc. a 
2. Nat. soc., in field 2. Pres. or sec. of nat. soc. 
but not accepted not accepted by N.C.A. 
by N.C.A. each 1 ___ N.D.E.A. presidency aS 
idency 
4. State societies 3. Member of gov. board a 
(N. Dak.) each 1 __ 4, Member of committee a 
1 5. Honorary grad. soc. 5. Pres. of sectional division, 
(not cumulative) = as in N.D.E.A. _— 


* Asterisks appearing as above are explained in section IV. E. 
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6. Honorary under grad. 6. Participation on program 


soc. (not cumulative) 1 —_ (prepared address or paper) 
7. Attendance at meetings 
&. Others—to be evaluated 
if listed 


Total points for learned societies 


Note: A maximum of seven points can be counted for membership in learned 
societies each year with a limit of ten years during which such member- 
ship counts in points. 

ExpLaNaTorY CoMMENT: The rather liberal allowance in points for member- 
ship in learned societies, seven points per year, was set up to stimulate 
membership and participation in these societies. In actual practice it 
appears to have precisely this effect. 


Publications 
1. Books accepted by reputable publishers 15 to 50 each __ 
2. Scholarly articles or monographs 1 to 15 each —__ 
3. Published curriculum construction—as State 

Course of Study 1 to 10 each ___ 
4. Popular or semi-popular articles or contributions 

of professional nature in college bulletin or 

N.D.E.A. Journal lto 5 each _— 
5. Analytical reviews 2 each __ 
6. College Digest: Special editor 1 each __ 

General editor, per summer 2 each ___ 
7. Others Value as assigned ___ 
Total points for publications 

Original work in fine arts 


1. 


2. 


4. 


Art work exhibited or purchased by reputable 


gallery 1 to 10 each__ 

Musical compositions which have been published 

by reputable publishers 1 to 10 each ___ 
Poetry which has been published by reputable 

publishers 1 to 10 each ___ 

Others To be evaluated if listed 


Total points for fine arts 


II. Evidences of professional services to the college 
A. Teacher experience in accredited public or private schools 


2. 
3. 


For each year as elementary classroom teacher Deas 
For each year as secondary classroom teacher == 
For each year as special subject supervisor or department 

head in large public school _— 


. For each year as elementary or high school principal (to 
be counted in lieu of teaching) 


D. 
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NoTE: 


NoTeE: 


a. Principalship in elementary school or high school of less 


than 100 pupils a 
b. Principalship in elementary school or high school of more 
than 100 pupils 


5. For each year as superintendent of schools (to be counted 
in lieu of teaching) 


a. Superintendent of school system of less than 200 pupils or 
county superintendent 7 


b. Superintendent of school system of more than 200 pupils 8 


6. For each year as classroom teacher in other colleges 9 


. For each year as college classroom teacher at M.S.T.C. 10 
(If no previous experience, the first three years count 6 
points each. Campus school teachers must be supervisors of 
student teaching to rate as college teachers.) 

8. For full-time college teaching as assistant while working for 

advanced degree. (Proportional weight for part-time service.) 6 — 


Total points for teaching experiences 


Each year of teaching experience is defined as an academic year of nine 
months. Summer sessions are to be considered proportionally in addition 
to academic year, and 36 weeks of summer school experience counts as 
one academic year. 

9 points earned as a graduate assistant count as equivalent of one 
academic year of college teaching. 

Each year of sabbatical leave or interruption due to military service 
counts as a year of teaching experience. 


150 point limit for the teaching experience listed under this section. 
Points do not accumulate after age of 55 years. Count any fifteen years 
of teaching experience, only ten years of which can be counted below 
the college level. 


Enriching experience 


1. Educational travel Single trips 1 to 5 each 
(Points in this area are cumulative, but only to a total of 10 
points.) 

2. Work experience directly related to field of specialization 
(Points in this area are cumulative, but only to a total of 10 
points. Such credit cannot be accumulated while teaching 


full time.) 1 to 5 each year __ 
3. Observation of schedule demonstrations at campus school 

(five or more observations) 1 point per year ___ 
4. Others To be evaluated if listed __ 
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Cc. 


NoTE: 
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Administrative responsibility in college 


1. For each year as college dean: (Dean of Education, Dean of 


Students, Dean of Finance 
and Plant, Dean of Public Re- 


lations) 

2. For each year as: a. Director of Student Personnel i 
b. Director of Training a 

3. For each year as: a. Division Chairman © ane 
b. College Librarian _ 


For the above administrative officers the following requirements are 
set up: 

Full credit is awarded for those meeting the minimum requirements for 
a professorship set forth in Section III. 

3/4 credit is awarded for those meeting the minimum requirements for 
an associate professorship. 


1/2 credit is awarded for those not meeting the minimum requirements 
for an associate professorship. 


4. For each year as head of a special division or service such as: 


a. Director of Speech Clinic = 

b. Principal of Campus High School 

c. Dean of Men (In the schedule this function is viewed as 
combined with that of Dean of Students. Where Dean of 


Men is taken alone, it counts the same in points as the Dean 
of Women.) 
Dean of Women 6 
. Director of Rural Education 6 
- Director of Alumni Relations 5 
Director of Agriculture 5 
Director of Publications 4 
. Director of Placement Bureau 3 
Director of Athletics ' 3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 


Director of Convocations 

Director of Radio 

. Director of Audio-Visual Education 

Director of Veterans Testing Service 

. Director of Nursing Education 

. Director of special clinic or special feature in summer session 

. Director of Lyceum 1 
. Director of Organizations 1 
. Director of Veterans Education 1 
. Director of Auditorium l 
. Special administrative assignment lto 12 


: 
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5. Supervisor of student teaching (guidance of student teach- 
ers). Supervisor must have master’s degree in area of his 
supervision to get credit. Proportional points for part-time 


load in supervision. each year 3 ___ 
6. Wartime administrative responsibility, points for each as 
indicated: 
a. Coordinator V-5 or V-12 10 points each year ___ 
b. Dean of Instruction 9 points each year —_ 
c. Registrar service V-12 7 points each year —_ 


Total points for administrative responsibility 
Note: A maximum of 20 points can be counted for administrative responsibility 
each year with a limit of ten years during which administrative re- 
sponsibility counts in points. 
EXPLANATORY COMMENT: The plan jor awarding point scores to administrative 
officers on a graduated scale with more points for better qualified 
personnel was instituted because: 


a. The better qualified administrative officer has a richer 
understanding of his administrative functions and is more 
likely to seek well-qualified personnel for his division. 


b. It serves to stimulate the college administration to select 
better qualified administrative officers in their initial 
selection. 


c. It serves to stimulate the administrative officer with less 
qualifications to improve his status. 


*D. Faculty committee service 


1. Member: (1 point for each 10 hours of committee work, 
with an overall limit of 3 points for each committee each 
year.) 

2. Chairman: (1.5 points for each 10 hours of committee work 
with an overall limit of 5 points for each com- 
mittee each year.) 

Total points for faculty committee service 
Note: Sub-committees are considered as independent committees in these 
; computations when they carry out significant functions. 
; Limit of ten years during which committee work counts in points. 


*E. Out-of-class contributions through work with students 


z 1. Extra-curricular activities with students 

7 a. Adviser to student groups 

2 (1) Weekly meetings 2 each year __— 
a (2) Occasional meetings 1 each year __— 
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*F. 


NoTE: 


*G. 


NoTE: 
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2. Director of student performanes Maximum points per year 10 __ 
a. Journalism 


(1) Newspaper 1 to 4 each year __ 
(2) Yearbook 1 to 3 each year 

b. Forensics 1 to 2 each year 

c. Dramatics 1 to 10 each year depending on production 


d. Music groups 1 to 10 each year depending on production 


e. Athletic Coach: Football 3 
Basketball 3 
Other sports 1 
Total 7 


f. Intramural sports 1 to 3 each year depending on production 
g. Radio (combined with G, 3, limit 3 points) 1 point per 
performance 
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3. Personnel services related to guidance in registration and 
selection of curriculum 
a. Counselor and adviser in registration and 
guidance 2 each year ___ 
b. Chairman of advisory division 3 each year —__ 
c. Other personnel services connected with registra- 
tion 1 each year __ 


Total points for out-of-class work with students 


Limit of ten years during which experience under section E counts in 
points. 


Extra teaching services 


1. Correspondence work 1/4 point per student completing work —— 
2. Student center 1/2 point per credit hour 


Total points for extra teaching services —_ 
An overall limit of 3 points can be earned in this section per year with a 
limit of ten years during which experience under section F counts in 
points. 
Public appearances 
1. Lectures 1 each ___ 


2. Concerts 1 to 2 points each ___ 
3. Radio (limit of three points when combined with E, 2, g) 1 each — 


Total points for public appearances 
An overall limit of 7 points can be earned in this section each year with 


a limit of ten years during which experience under section G counts 
in points. 
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*H. Contributions to community 


1. Membership in service club or women’s club 


(limit of two clubs) 1 each year __ 
2. Serving on a city board 1 each year __ 
3. Serving on a church board as trustee. elder, or 
deacon 1 each year ___ 
4. Sunday school superintendent 2 each year __ 
5. Sunday school teacher 2 each year ___ 
Singing in church choir 1 each year ___ 
7. Judging speech contest (when out of town and an all-day 
program) 1 each — 
8. Judging music contest (when out of town and an all-day 
program) 1 each 
| 9. Conductor of church choir 2 each year __ 
10. Church organist 2 each year ___ 
11. Teachers in P.T.A. as at Campus School 1 each year ___ 
12. Officer in P.T.A. 1 each year __ 
13. Club president 1 each year __ 


14. Officiating at organized athletic avents 
(Scorer, timekeeper, referee or manager—1/4 point 
per event) 
15. Scouting (counselor ) 
16. Scouting (leader) 2 each year 
17. Others To be evaluated if listed 
(Membership in church club or fraternal organization not accepted ) 


1 each year 
1 each year 


Total points for contributions to community 


Note: An overall limit of 5 points can be secured in this section each year 


with a limit of ten years during which experience under section H 
counts in points. 


I. Rating scales 


1. Faculty rating Points as earned on rating scale—Maximum 20 —__ 
2. Student rating Points as earned on rating scale—Maximum 20 ___ 
ExpLANATORY CoMMENT: For a discussion of the rating scales used in this sec- 


tion the reader is referred to the sections in the report headed “The 
Faculty Rating Scale” and “The Student Rating Scale.” 


III. Minimum requirements for appointment to each academic rank 


A. Training requirements 
1. Professor 


a. Earned doctorate (or 200 points for graduate study and degrees) 


for all new appointees and others not included under III, A, 1, b 
and section IV, A. 


b. For staff members who now have at least 15 years of service in 
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North Dakota state institutions of higher learning, the require- 
ments shall be 60 semester hours of graduate credit plus total 
point requirements of 700 points.** 

2. Associate professor 

a. Master’s degree plus thirty hours of graduate study (or 100 points 
for graduate study and degrees) for all new appointees and present 
staff members not included under III, A, 2, b and section IV, A. 

b. For present staff members who now have at least 8 years of service 
in North Dakota state institutions of higher learning, the require- 
ments shall be the master’s degree plus 15 semester credits of 
graduate work plus total point requirements of 550 points. 

3. Assistant professor 

a. Master’s degree (or 70 points for graduate study and degrees) for 
all new appointees and present staff members not included under 
section IV, A. 

4. Instructor 

a. Bachelor’s degree plus one year of graduate study for all staff 
members not included under section IV, A. Master’s degree re- 
quired for permanent appointment. 

b. To meet an emergency situation individuals holding a bachelor’s 
degree with a strong undergraduate major can qualify for this 
rank when they are limited to teaching freshman classes. Master's 
degree required for permanent appointment. 


ExpLanatory COMMENT: The minimum requirements in training were set u 
q p 


so that the Ph. D. degree would be a basic requirement for the rank 
of professor. In view of recent efforts to improve the status of teacher 
qualifications at all levels of education, this requirement seems ap- 
propriate at the college level. The 60-semester hours of graduate study, 
urged by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
as a standing basic requirement for teachers college personnel, was made 
the minimum for the associate professorship. It was the judgment oj 
the committee that the master’s degree should constitute the minimum of 
training for the college teacher in the lower academic ranks. These 
requirements taken as a whole serve at Minot State Teacher's College 
at present as a reasonable stimulus and incentive to further study for 
a considerable section of the staff membership. 
The recognition given to staff members who have served the college 
and state for many years (see III, 1, b and III, 2, b) serve two main 
functions to a college in which the idea of ranking is in the process 
of being sold to the staff: 
a. It serves to reward the staff member who has served the college 
many years without the advantage of the stimulus toward ad- 


** The total point requirements given here and on the following pages will no doubt vary 
from institution to institution and probably from year to year in the same institution. 
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vanced study which comes from a known evaluation schedule 
and a ranking program. 

b. It helps to sell the idea of ranking to well-established members 
of the staff who might otherwise oppose the plan. 


B. Teacher experience requirements : 
1. Professor 


a. Eight years of teaching experience, four of which must have been 
of college grade, for all staff members not included under section 


iv, 
2. Associate professor 


a. Five years of teaching experience, three of which must have been 
of college grade, for all staff members not included under sections 


IV, B and C. 


3. Assistant professor 


a. Three years of teaching experience, all of which may have been in 
elementary or secondary schools, for all staff members not in- 
cluded under sections IV, B and C. 

4. Instructor 


a. Successful teaching experience 


EXPLANATORY CoMMENT: The above requirements in experience set forth the 
principle that staff members in the higher academic ranks should have 
the maturity of understanding of college problems that can come only 
through several years of teaching experience at the college level. In 
establishing these requirments the committee sought to set the minimums 
low enough to seem reasonably attainable to the young staff member who 
is alert and ambitious and, at the same time, high enough to assure 
competency. 

C. Point requirements 
Professor 

a. Total point requirements of 600 points. 

b. For members of the staff who meet the other requirements for the 
rank of professor as listed under III, A, 1, b the total point re- 
quirements shall be 700 points. 

2. Associate professor 

a. Total point requirements of 450 points. 

b. For members of the staff who meet the other requirements for 
associate professor as listed under III, A, 2, b the total point re- 
quirements shall be 550 points. 

3. Assistant professor 


a. Total point requirements of 300 points. 
4. Instructor 


a. No point requirements. 
Note: See sections IV, D and E for substitution of lower rank for point require- 
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ments and for calculation of point requirements for staff members with 
less than 10 years of experience at this college. 


ExpLanatory COMMENT: The minimum total point requirement for each profes- 


sorial rank is a matter of considerable interest to those setting up a 
plan for ranking on a basis similar to that used at Minot. The total 
point earnings of each staff member stand out as a composite measure 
of his scholarly attainment and service to the college. The minimum 
requirements in point earnings for each academic rank, in a sense, 
constitute standards of attainment. Such total point requirements are 
by their very nature arbitrary and should probably vary considerably 
from institution to institution. The minimum point requirements used 
at Minot State Teachers College were determined after the total point 
earnings of all staff members were computed. Criteria used in their de- 
termination were: 
a. The distribution and apparent minimum of point totals 

actually attained by progressive staff members who met 

the training and experience requirements of each ac- 

ademic rank. It was held that a reasonable degree of 

alertness and effort should be required of the staff mem- 

bers for the attainment of the minimum requirements at 

each level. 

b. The progressive stepping up of point requirements from 

rank to rank to provide equitable and proportional in- 

creases in each step to higher levels. 
Some readers may wonder whether the schedule was fair to all in 
relation to the matter of opportunity to earn the required minimum 
points for a rank otherwise open to them. Until an adequate technique 
in the nature of a job analysis for measuring responsibility and service 
is developed, some inequality will probably occur. However, while op- 
portunity to earn points was probably not exactly equal for all as the 
project was carried out at Minot, the point requirements as set apparently 
did not discriminate against the staff members whose chief interests 
were related to superior classroom teaching to the extent that these 
people were denied a rank otherwise earned. These individuals were 


probably protected to a large extent by the rather wide scope of the 
schedule. 


IV. Modification of minimum requirements 


A. Substitution of points for advanced study 
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1. When members of the staff have accumulated point values to a total 
of 50 per cent higher than the minimum required for a given 
professorial rank but are short in the points for graduate study 
required for that rank, each such 50 per cent of surplus points can 
be substituted for 50 points of graduate study to a total of 100 points 


nit 


in meeting minimum requirements with the following limitations: 

a. All staff members to whom this paragraph applies must have at 
least a master’s degree to attain the rank of associate professor 
and they must have a master’s degree and 30 additional semester 
credits of graduate study to attain the rank of professor. 

b. This paragraph does not apply to situations which develop after 
the opening of the fall term, 1951. 

B. Substitution of advanced study for experience 
1. When new appointees and present staff members have accumulated 

points for graduate study beyond those needed for a given professorial 

rank but are short in teaching experience for that rank. each 30 

surplus points listed under I, A that a staff member has earned 

can be substituted for a year of teaching at the college level in 

meeting minimum requirements. 


C. Substitution of points for experience 
1. When staff members have accumulated point values to a total 50 
per cent higher than the minimum required for a given professorial 
rank but are short in teaching experience for that rank, each such 

50 per cent of surplus points can be substituted for a year of teach- 

ing at the college level in meeting minimum requirements. 

D. Substitution of lower rank for point requirements 
1. When new appointees who are added to the staff meet the training 
and experience requirements for a given level of professorial rank, 
they can be awarded the rank immediately below this rank without 
consideration of point requirements. 

a. To attain this professorial rank for more than two years, the new 
appointee would need to accumulate the minimum point score 
total required for this rank. 

b. In the case of new appointees who meet the educational and ex- 
perience requirements for the full professorship, the associate 
professorship or assistant professorship, such appointees may at 
the discretion of the president of the college be appointed for one 
year to the rank in which they meet these educational and 
experience requirements. To retain this rank for more than one 
year, the new appointees would need to accumulate the minimum 
point score requirements for the ranks concerned. 


E. Computation of point values for staff members with less than 
ten years’ experience at this college 

1. When figuring point values for staff members who have been in this 

institution less than ten years, the following procedure should be 

used in the parts of this evaluation schedule which are cumulative 


over a ten-year period. The sections which contain such parts are 
starred at the left margins. 
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a. Divide the number of points earned in these sections by the 
number of years the individual has served this college. 
b. Multiply the value obtained in a by 10. 
c. The above calculations are subject to the following limitations: 
(1) Items which are not inherently cumulative cannot be so 
multiplied. For instance, special administrative assignments 
which are completed within a specified time cannot be con- 
sidered as extending over ten years. 
(2) Items which in the judgment of the committee constitute 
padding cannot be computed. 


ExpLaNnatory CoMMENT: This procedure worked out rather fairly at Minot. 


Unless some such provision is made, the schedule will discriminate 
against staff members who have been in the college less than ten years. 
If multiplying the point earnings per year by 10 appears to give undue 
advantage to the staff members concerned here, the yearly earnings 
can be multiplied by 7 or 8 or some other seemingly fair number. 

To retain a given professorial rank the staff member must main- 
tain the minimum point-score total required for that rank. After 
the age of 60 years, the staff member retains his professorial 
rank without regard to point-score earnings. 


. Since the schedule is to be applied to this institution which has 


been established for a period of over 35 years, it seems desirable 

to make provisions to meet the needs of a few special cases where 

unfairness may otherwise be incurred. To provide for such a con- 
tingency the following clause is included: 

1. In applying this schedule for the first time in assigning ranks, it 
is understood that the college administration has the authority to 
advance the rank of one staff member for each twenty persons on 
the staff to the extent of one rank above that awarded on the basis 


of this schedule. 


ExpLaNaToRY COMMENT: An evaluation schedule to be used as a basis for 


professorial ranking must be flexible and workable. The busy admin- 
istrator, for instance, must be able to tell prospective staff members what 
rank he can offer them in terms of the schedule without making an 
elaborate evaluation of their status. Or, to consider the case of the new 
staff member, he should not be too severely penalized because of his lack 
of experience in a given institution. And then there is the staff member 
with a long record of fruitful service to the college who has probably 
not studied beyond the master’s degree. Such a person, too, should be 
protected from requirements which may be arbitrary in his case. It 
is the function of section IV of this section to provide the flexibility 
needed to meet these and other similar problems. 


The Faculty Rating Scale 


A faculty member’s worth to his college is determined in part by 
the attitude of his colleagues toward him and by his students’ judgment 
of him. Such attitude and judgment can probably be most systematically 
measured by rating scales. Although such opinion ratings are basically 
subjective, with an uncertain degree of validity and reliability, the 
composite judgment derived through the use of such scales is probably 
a better measure than opinions obtained through hearsay or from a 
single individual staff member or student or from faculty and student 
minorities. This line of thought on the part of the committee promoted 
the inclusion of two rating scales. By attaching relatively light weights to 
them, the committee felt justified in including the rating scales. These 
scales could then contribute positive value by giving the trend of the 
opinion of colleagues and students and at the same time do little harm 
because of their inherent shortcomings as rating scales. 

Since no suitable rating scales for rating faculty members by col- 
leagues were available, the ranking committee assigned the task of 
building one to a sub-committee. The rating scale which follows was 
the result. It will be observed that each of the trait names appearing 
in the rating scale is really a composite of a considerable number of 
specific traits. The descriptive phrases below each scale line are in- 
tended to be suggestive rather than restrictive. The observation should 
be advanced that the scale concerns traits which faculty members have 
an opportunity to observe in each other, rather than classroom per- 
formances which they seldom see. In the administration of this scale, 
each rater was provided with a guide sheet which gave directions for 
its use. No objective evaluation of the scale or of the results of its ad- 
ministration has yet been attempted. 


RATING SCALE OF FACULTY MEMBERS BY COLLEAGUES 


Directions: Put an X on the number nearest your estimate for each trait. 
Make your estimate in terms of the average member of the faculty of Minot 
State Teachers College. If unable to judge trait. check at left. 


I. SCHOLARSHIP: 


10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 


Knowledge of subject Knowledge adequate. Knowledge inadequate. 
broad and accurate. but not unusual. Must work to keep’ 
ahead of class. 
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tl. INTEGRITY OF CHARACTER: 


1 2 


Has glaring faults of 


character. Not a good 
example for youth. 


3 4 > 6 
Has no serious faults, 
but extraordinary 
virtues. 


Ill. ACTIVE INTEREST IN STUDENTS: 


10 9 8 


Shows unusual interest 


and skill in counselling 
and guidance of 
students. 


IV. CO-OPERATION: 


1 2 
Is not co-operative. Is 
too critical of others, 
students, administration, 
or colleagues. 


V. LEADERSHIP: 

10 9 8 
Initiates and carries out 
important projects. Stim- 
ulates others. 


7 6 5 4 
Meets required advisory 
requirements, but shows 
little initiative in that 
area. 


3 4 5 6 
Performs assigned tasks 
in a group venture, but 
shows little esprit de 
corps. 


7 6 5 4 
Sometimes leads in 
minor matters. 


VI. ABILITY TO THINK LOGICALLY: 


1 2 
Reveals faults such as 
hasty generalization, 
faulty deduction or 
prejudices. 


3 4 5 6 
Has no glaring faults 
as a thinker, but no 
unusual skills. 


VII. EMOTIONAL BALANCE: 


10 9 8 
Has rare balance of re- 
sponsiveness and con- 
trol. Uses emotions as 
tools effectively. 


7 6 5 + 
Unusually well balanced. 


VIII. SOCIAL GRACIOUSNESS: 


1 2 
Deficient in social 
graces. Often discour- 
teous or brusque. 
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3 4 5 6 
Observes amenities 
with few lapses. 


7 8 9 10 
Highly integrated and 
forceful. Exerts a posi- 
tive influence on others. 


3 2 1 
Resents requests for 
individual help. Neg- 
lects assigned advisory 
duties. 


7 8 9 10 
Co-operates with skill 
and enthusiasm. Takes 
suggestions easily. 


3 2 1 
Avoids taking the 
lead. 


7 8 9 10 
Has unusally good 
judgment and ability 

to think through a 
problem. 


3 2 1 
Is apathetic and 
unresponsive. 


3 2 1 
Lacks control. Has 
temper tantrums or fits 
of depression. 


7 8 9 10 
Always genuinely gra- 
cious. Puts others 

at ease. 
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IX. SPEECH—LANGUAGE EFFECTIVENESS: 
10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 


Unusually skillful in Has no serious speech Handicapped by speech 
conveying ideas oremo- _ or language handicaps. defects or lack of 
tions through language language skills. 
and speech. 
X. CITIZENSHIP: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Loyalty doubtful, or Contributes time or Actively promotes gen- 
criticism never con- money for worthy proj- _ eral good by word and 
structive. ects when asked. deed. Combats race prej- 


udices. Gets others to 
use their votes. 


XI. WORK EFFICIENCY: 


10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
Unusually efficient. Shows room for im- Markedly inefficient. 
Plans his work and provement, but does an  §“Muddles” or lacks 
works his plan. Gets honest day’s work. system and order. Al- 
things done on time. ways behind in his work. 


XII. APPRECIATION OF FINE ARTS: 
1 2 3 + 5 6 7 8 9 10 


Professes to be bored Attends concerts or Contributes individually 

by fine arts. exhibits. or in a group. Lectures 
on aspects of apprecia- 
tion. 


THE STUDENT RATING SCALE 


The committee wrestled with the problem of somehow incorporating 
into the schedule a direct evaluation of the staff member as a class- 
room instructor. All members of the committee were agreed that such 
an evaluation is desirable but all were aware that fully valid and re- 
liable means of evaluating classroom teaching are not available. The 
final decision was to employ the Purdue Rating Scale of Instructors on 
which students were asked to rate those under whose instructions the 
students had pursued courses during the current year. The Purdue 
Rating Scale, which is widely known, is not reproduced here. 

After the results of the rating were tabulated, staff members were 
supplied with detailed score sheets showing their scores and relative 
positions on the scale for each of the component parts and for the 
scale as a whole. 
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At the present writing no attempt has been made to evaluate the 
results of the student rating. On the basis of introspective reports it 
seems that faculty members have been motivated to vitalize and enrich 
their classroom work. If use of the scale has done no more, its in- 
clusion will have been justified. 


Evaluation of the Plan 


The final crucial questions the reader will ask concerning this 
schedule concern its validity and workability. Does it provide a fairer 
basis for evaluating the staff member’s worth to the institution than the 
practices now in general use? Will it work? Although it is no doubt 


marred by inadequacies, it has salient points of soundness to recom- 
mend it. 


1. It is a faculty project; it is their instrument, and they can change 
it at will. Hence it is assured of faculty support and approval. 

2. Although it is far from being purely objective in view of the fact 
that the point values were based on judgment rather than objective 
facts, the various areas of attainment and service measured have the 
advantage of carrying known point score values. This affords a degree 
of objectivity and definiteness to the schedule which gives the staff 
member a rather clear idea of his status and of the various means 
whereby he can improve his position in the college. 

3. The problem of providing equitable point score weightings is a basic 
problem inherently related to the validity of the schedule. The reader 
will be interested in how the point values were determined. Decisions 
as to what the point score weights should be were made by the 
committee membership. The limitations on the number of points 
which might be earned in any given area of attainment or service 
were designed to provide a somewhat equitable distribution of 
weights among the various phases of the schedule. The weightings 
were determined on the basis of (1) estimated value of the service 
or attainment to the college, (2) administrative responsibility invol- 
ved, (3) size of a given assignment or job, and (4) extent to which 
the function could be measured. Functions which were hard to 
evaluate were given less weight. Before the schedule was finally sub- 
mitted to the faculty for approval, however, each staff member was 
given an opportunity to recommend changes in the point values as- 
signed. 

4. In so far as the judgment of these to whom it applies can be taken 
as a criterion of its validity, the schedule appears to be rather sound. 
The college administration and the faculty at large, including new 
as well as older established faculty members, appear to be very 


1. 


well satisfied with its results and with the stimulus it affords to- 
ward self-improvement. professional growth and community service. 

5. Because of its extensiveness and its degree of completeness, the 
schedule serves to reward desirable services which might otherwise 
go unrecognized. Attention is called to the fact that it can be en- 
larged or narrowed in its scope according to need. 

6. Perhaps the most obvious point of weakness in the schedule is the 
limited extent to which it is organized for the direct measurement 
of the quality of teaching done by the individual staff member. This 
fact is not due to an oversight but rather to the lack of acceptable 
measures of teaching skill. Although faculty and student ratings 
were made of the staff members, they were given very light weight- 
ings in the schedule because of the subjective nature of such ratings 
and the many personal factors involved in their use which might 
serve to invalidate the results obtained. It was held by the committee. 
however, that. inadequate as rating scales might be, the faculty mem- 
ber’s judgment of his colleagues and the student’s judgment of his 
teachers were so important to the college and to the individual staff 
member that they should have a place in the schedule. Though 
relatively ineffective in the determining of rank, the rating scales are 
valuable in alerting the staff member to the use of better classroom 


techniques and to a considerate attitude toward his colleagues and 
students. 


7. The evaluation plan as a whole is flexible and can be easily adapted 
to meet the needs of the small college. Appropriate weightings for 
any given service or function can be set up according to the needs of 


the college. Listed weightings which have no place in a given institu- 
tion can be eliminated. 
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A “New” Concept of 
Teacher Preparation .. . 


LESTER VANDER WERF 
School of Education 


Syracuse University 


A Note on Professional Standards 


\HE MEDICAL PROFESSION has one unique feature. Once a doctor 
has acquired his training he is awarded his degree, and from then 
on, regardless of his special distinctions, he remains an M.D. 

Now educators could learn something from this. We have three 
degrees, arbitrary symbols of rank, employed too often as sticks held 
over the heads of those “beneath” us. Many positions are open only 
to those with the doctorate while many times advancement as well 
as concomitant salary increments are determined by it. Somehow the 
highest degree enhances the wearer, often creating a curtain between 
him and others. This is utterly superficial and not at all in keeping 
with a really professional group. But rather than attempt to convince 
those who “have” of accepting the others as equals, it would be more 
judicious to provide the opportunity for all to acquire the degree be- 
fore they have become full-fledged members of the profession, or at 
least, upon entering. 

Obviously a program of this kind would have to be coupled with a 
much more extensive training and greater prediction of success than 
is now possible. The two go hand in hand. But once the step has been 
made, distinctions of rank, position, and salary would have to rest 
where they belong, on merit. None could be held down because he 
had no union card; all would begin with an equal opportunity, distine- 
tions growing from this basic condition being the only one worth hav- 
ing. 

An equally important result might occur: curtailing the number of 
those now brought in to teach in schools of education as a result of some 
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“fortuitous” reputation or cther from making a travesty of the art 
of teaching. They too would first be required to go through the mill 
of training and apprenticeship. This may sound rather rough but note 
please the growing movement over concern for teaching in medical 
schools and higher education everywhere. Surely we should expect 
no less in places where people are “taught” to teach. 


Basic Considerations 


Teaching success under present training conditions cannot be pre- 
dicted with any degree of accuracy. Empirical data indicate that many 
teachers who are doomed to failure acquire teaching positions. More 
important still, many people who manage to “stick” are later designated 
as “inferior” and, by securing tenure status, bog down our instructional 
programs. 


Selection has been one answer. Yet even highly continuous selective 
programs, and there are many such, fail to weed out the teachers who 
will fail. Student teaching plans as now set up (1, 2, 6) are either too g 
short or too artificial (e.g. the laboratory school) to serve as a basis 
for reliable prediction. 
In-service programs with workshops, etc., touch relatively few of 
these people and there is grave doubt as to how effective these are al- 
though they are a Godsend to schools of education. Inadequate or in- 
ferior supervision is hardly the remedy. In this field there is one hope- 
ful development in what might be called unofficial supervision (3). 
Administrative organizations as now set up are not patterned to give 
instruction the major emphasis. Incidentally, as administration becomes 
increasingly complex, administrators more and more are seeking teach- 
ers who can take care of themselves. Under present conditions, im- 
provement is left largely to chance. The result is an extremely “spotty” 
picture at best. 
Research studies (4), literally hundreds of them, have been done 
in teaching and teacher education. Correlations with any known variable 
produce inadequate coefficients. This is due to several factors: 


1. Measuring instruments are still too unrefined. 

2. Opinions of what constitutes good teaching show wide discrepancy. 
3. Varied situations produce different effects on people. 

| 4. Training programs vary widely. 

5. Apprenticeship programs now in operation are inadequate. 


AY 
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It seems the time is ripe then for a considerable reorientation in our 
thinking about teacher preparation. In this period of crucial adjustment 
in education when the number of “superior” teachers seems to be 
minimum, we somehow must effect an attraction for potentially superior 
teachers and place them in a program of training to raise their profes- 
sional status with that of medicine, law, the ministry, and others. 

Some states, notably New York and California, and isolated cities 
have set up salary schedules designed for this purpose. Yet as good 
as these salaries sound, an analysis based on increased living costs 
reveals that they are small advances over old schedules. Further, they 
attack only one aspect of the problem, leaving professional status 
largely untouched. 

Another consideration, and by all odds the most essential, is the 
effect inadequately trained teachers have on children. It is bad enough 
to have large classes taught by superior teachers; with poor teachers 
we are inviting national disaster. And even though we cannot foresee an 
adequate supply of elementary teachers, taking all who come our way 
and throwing them into the whirling world of the modern classroom 
without first planting their feet on solid ground, confident and stable 
in the new approaches to learning, has little justification. 

So, as we proceed we shall present a plan for the training of teachers 
and by means of a small questionnaire indicate how administrators 
fee] about a few of the problems with which this paper is concerned. 


The Plan 
A. Purposes. 


1. To raise the standards of teaching to those of other professions. 
2. To provide a better basis for prediction of teaching success. 
3. To provide our children with more superior teachers. 


B. Provisions. 


1. Overall training of seven to eight years ending in the Doctor of 
Education degree. 

2. This period to include a minimum of 5 years of training and a mini- 
mum of 14% years of apprenticeship teaching. 

3. The training might follow pretty much what is now provided in cur- 
rent functional programs with increasing breadth. 

4. The training experience should provide an additional item not now 
generally given, namely, the philosophy, psychology, and analysis of 
“core” programs with actual teaching in such programs. 
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5. The apprenticeship period should begin with assisting “master” teach- 
ers in planning courses, developing units, and more routines of class 
work, 

6. Actual teaching should begin in a small way, say with one class and 
build to a full load as capacity warrants. During this period the ap- 
prentice should be under constant and sympathetic supervision of 
outstanding or “master” teachers and in continuous contact with the 
college or university base, for consultation, seminars, interpretation of 
theory, application of principles. 


7. The apprenticeship period should provide experience in divergent 
school situations, rural, city, village, and in varied size classes and 
age groups. 

8. Because of the cost involved in such training, prospective teachers 
should be partly subsidized with a small but living salary for the last 
year and a half of apprenticeship work. 


C. Experimental Conditions. 


1. Since it is not known what combination of training and practice 
over such an extended period is the best, several combinations should 
be tried, under controlled conditions if possible. Some of the possible 
patterns are listed here. 


I II 
4 yrs. training 5 yrs. training 
1 ” teaching 2 ” teaching 


1 ” training 
1 ” teaching 


7 7 
Ill IV 

3 training 4 yrs. training 

” teaching ” teaching 

1 ” training \% ” training 

” teaching ” teaching 

1 ” training \% ” training 

1 ” teaching 1 ” teaching 
The Questionnaire 

w Five questions were submitted to twenty administrators, 10 superin- 


tendents (5, city and 5, village) and 10 supervising principals from 
Central Rural and Union Free schools in New York State. Since we 
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desired a high return in a short time, the people were selected by 
reputation, geographic position, and a few by acquaintance. 

The questions were to an extent “loaded,” that is, were oversimpli- 
fications of the problems and allowed dichotomous responses where 
other types might have been more descriptive. Yet the desire for some- 
thing simple and brief outweighed other considerations. As it turned 
out the responses were much as one would expect. Assuming that they 
are samples of opinions of a large population, they tend to support 
strongly the contentions made in this paper. 

Here are the questions. A chart showing the responses and their an- 
alysis follows: 

1. Do you think beginning teachers are now properly trained? YES NO 

2. Do you think they are worth the salaries you now pay them? YES NO 

3. Do you think they would be better prepared to teach if their 

training included 144 to 2 years of apprenticeship teaching 


under continuous and sympathetic supervision? YES NO 
4. Do you think it possible under arrangements described in 
3 to make a better prediction of teaching success? YES NO 


5. At what salary would you be willing to start teachers with this 
kind of training? 


THE RESPONSES TALLIED 


Question Total Supt. Princ. 
Number YES NO YES NO YES NO 
I ia ll 3 5 4 6 
II 15# 4 6 3 8 2 
Ill 19 1 10 0 9 l 
IV 19 1 10 0 9 1 


* Two said, “Some are, some are not.” 
# One said, “Some are, some are not.” 


V. Range 2365-3000 2365-3000 2400-3000 
Mean 2726.83 2668.33 2672.22 
Median 2675 2700 2400 

INTERPRETATION 


1. The almost even distribution of yes’s and no’s would seem to indicate 
that experienced administrators see both good and poor teachers without 
experience. It is weighted toward negative answers indicating that present 
training is not sufficient. 


2. While many beginning teachers fail or have poor starts, we are all conscious 
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that present salaries are none too glorious. Apparently administrators 
feel that no real purpose could be served by lowering of salaries. 


3. and 4. This is overwhelming support for the proposed suggestions. 


5. The fact that these people would be willing to pay several hundred dollars 
more than the state salary schedule requires indicates support for a new 
conception of training. Twenty-five per cent proposed a starting salary of 
$3,000 This is especially significant when we consider that the doctorate 
was not mentioned in the questionnaire. 


General Summary 

Present methods of determining success in teaching have failed in their 
predictive value. Increasingly we must look to other than normative 
data since good teaching and good teachers go together and combinations 
of all the facets in each of these may vary with the individual. We 
must belatedly acknowledge that teaching is a function of the whole 
person. Only by extending the period of student teaching under care- 
fully selected supervisors would it be possible to eliminate the greater 
share of the potential failures and help the beginner discover his total 
role. Administrators tend to support this view and would be willing 
to increase starting salaries for those coming to them as “proven.” 
Finally, the whole tenor of the profession could be raised by granting 
of the doctorate upon entrance to teaching as defined by the extended 
period of preparation. 
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Arts 


Bripensaucn, Cart. The Colonial 


Craftsman. New York University 
Press, c1950. 214p. $4.25. 


This book is the story of the colonial 
craftsman in the years before the American 
Revolution—craftsmen of all trades—cabinet- 
makers, silversmiths, hatmakers, etc. This 
story gives them their place in American 
society—and as citizens who played a dy- 
namic role in bringing about American in- 
dependence. 


ELLENBERGER, Baum, and Dittricu. 
An Atlas of Animal Anatomy for Art- 
ists. Dover Publications, Incorporated, 
c1949. 123p. $6.00. 


This is the first unabridged American edi- 
tion of a world-renowned reference book. 
Its objective handling of anatomical details 
makes it especially valuable. 


Haacen, Paut T. How to Have a 
Better House. Frederick J. Drake and 
Company, ¢1950. 312p. $3.00. 


A study by an expert on housing which 
will appeal especially to small homeowners. 
Valuable in that the information has never 
before been listed, it seems. 


Rewap, Joun. Paul Gaugin. Hy- 
perion Press, c1950. 167p. $6.00. 


This book is the story of a strange man, 
his great and mystic art, and his struggle 
between his former life and his dream 
world, the tropics. His paintings are of the 
Impressionistic period in art. Because of his 
unknown subconscious complexes, he was a 
study for psychiatrists. 
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Teacue, Mitts. Cooking for 
Company. Random House, c1950. 
309p. $3.50. 

A cook book which aims to inform as to 
how a dinner party should proceed so as to 
make any woman’s reputation as a hostess. 
Replete with menus and with recipes. In- 
valuable to women with imagination. 


Children’s Literature 


Axsus, Harry J. The “Deep River” 
Girl; the story of Marian Anderson. 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, c1949. 85p. $1.00. 


A biography in fiction-story style suitable 
for young readers. 


AupuBon, JouN James. Audubon’s 
Birds of America. The MacMillan 
Company, cl1950. 320p. $2.95. 


Nature lovers from 10 up will want this 
new popular edition of a great classic. Of 
the 435 plates used in the original edition 
288 have been used in this one. All of them 
are exquisite and all are of superior merit. 
Very brief captions are used in describing 
each bird, giving only the most necessary 
information. The introduction by Ludlow 
Griscom is informative and very interesting. 


BaiLtey, BerNapine and Wieser, 
Kurt. Colorado. Whitman Publishing 
Company, c1950. 152p. $1.00. 

Fascinating story with view of Colorado’s 
history in simple, entertaining language for 
children. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
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Bartey, BERNADINE and WIESE, 
Kurt. New York. Whitman Publish- 
ing Company, cl1950. 152p. $1.00. 

Informational narrative presenting vivid 
and delightful picture of New York enriched 


by Kurt Wiese’s drawings. Excellent for chil- 
dren. 


BarLey, BERNADINE and WIESE, 
Kurt. Pennsylvania. Whitman Pub- 
lishing Company, 152p. $1.00. 

Interesting facts, graphically presented, 
and especially written and colorfully illus- 
trated for children. Will bring further de- 
light and enjoyment of the Keystone State. 


BaiLeEY, BEeERNADINE and WIESE, 
Kurt. Texas. Whitman Publishing 
Company, c1950. 152p. $1.00. 


A combination of facts about Texas and 
delightful Kurt Wiese illustrations make this 
. attractive and satisfying book for chil- 

ren. 


Bannon, Laura. Big Brother. Whit- 
man Publishing Company, c1950. 42p. 
$2.50. 


A colorful story of warmth and humor told 
in the intimate chitter-chatter of a young- 
ster's world. Concerns a little boy’s rescue 
of his sister’s doll which has been stranded 


in deep water and menaced by an enormous 
bullfrog. 


BURLESON, ADELE STEINER. 
Toughey. Steck Company, c1950. 119p. 
$2.50. 


An authentic narrative of the author's ex- 
periences on a Texas ranch in 1900. Attrac- 
tively bound and illustrated, the book offers 
excitement, danger, thrills, a dash of ro- 


mance, and lots of humor. Will delight young 
readers. 


Coomss, CHARLES I., editor. Teen- 
Age Champion Sports Stories. Lan- 
tern Press, c1950. 254p. $2.50. 

Eighteen action packed stories are in this 
collection. They deal with skiing, bob-sled- 
ding, crew and hockey as well as with the 
better known sports. The overcoming of some 


particular fear complex is stressed in these 
shorts for readers 11 to 14. 


CouRLANDER, and LEsLau, 
Wotr. The Fire on the Mountain and 
Other Ethiopian Stories. Henry Holt 
and Company, cl1950. 141p. $3.00. 

This book presents the folk literature of 


Ethiopia. These tales are anonymous and 
represent cultures of the Middle East, Af- 


rica, and the West. They are full of mean- 
ingful and penetrating wisdom, and there is 
a lesson in each one. 


Dickens, CHARLES, introduction and 
notes by BLaNcHE JENNINGS THOmpP- 
son. Great Expectations. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, cl950. 306p. 
$1.56. 


Readers 12 to 16 will welcome this edition 
of a great classic. Abridged, with long de- 
scriptive passages and repetitious dialogue 
removed, young people will enjoy the humor, 
characterizations and fast-moving pace in 
which Dickens excelled. The excellent intro- 
duction and series of questions at the end 
make it worthwhile for classroom use. 


Disney, Watt. Tiny Movie Stories. 
Simon and Schuster, c1950. 24p. n.p. 


A delightful set of twelve hit shows for 
the very young in miniature volumes. This 
is styled the “Tiny Golden Library”. Rec- 
ommended for the very young. 


Fa-Suun, Cuanc. The Sky River. 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 
c1950. 156p. $2.50. 


The story of Sky River, the Milky Way, 
has been told to Chinese children for more 
than a thousand years. This version, rich 
with the accumulated wisdom of the Orient 
and loved by countless generations, will be 
a pleasing addition to enrich the libraries of 
young Americans. Excellent illustrations by 
Jeanyee Wong. 


Fetsen, H. G. Davey Logan, In- 
terne. Dutton and Company, c1950. 
191p. $2.50. 


A readable and entertaining career story 
is this one, of a poor country boy who 
worked his way through medical school and 
a false set of values to win for himself a 


bride and a country practice. Children 11 
to 15. 


Golden Story Books. Simon and 
Schuster, cl1949. Variously priced. 


This series for young people presents at- 
tractively a number of titles such as: The 
Stagecoach Robbery, The Boss of the Barn- 
yard, Circus Stories, Train Stories, Chris- 
topher Bunny and Other Animal Stories, 
Bugs Bunny Treasure Hunt, The Magic 
Wish, Herbert’s Zoo, Walt Disney’s Mystery 
in Disneyville, and the Penny Puppy. 


GorsLinE, Doucias. Farm Boy. 
Viking Press, Incorporated, 1950. 
186p. $2.50. 


Every boy dreams of spring and life on 
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the farm. This is a well told narrative of one 
boy’s life on the farm. Skillfully narrated. 


Harkins, Puitip. Knockout. Holi- 


day House, c1950. 242p. $2.50. 


There is much real know-how about box- 
ing in this invigorating and inspiring story 
of a New York slums teen-ager who fought 
his way to the Golden Gloves championship. 
Boys 12 to 16 will enjoy the story and at 
the same time pick up some information on 
when and how to place their punches. 


Horr. Caror. Johnny Texas. Fol- 
lett and Wilcox, c1950. 150p. $2.75. 


Vigorous illustrations enliven this story of 
a Leipzig immigrant family which settled 
in Texas during the Mexican war. Color and 
vivid action and excellent story telling make 
up this tale of the great new land for chil- 
dren 9 to 12. 


Howarp, VERNON and Craic, J. L. 
David Livingstone. Fleming H. Revell, 
c1949. n.p. $.75. (Children’s Mission- 
ary Library) 


Simple, colored illustrations and easy to 
read text tell the fascinating story of the 
great explorer-missionary. Children 9 to 12 
enjoy reading about him but will probably 
not want to follow in his footsteps. 


Jackson, Caary Paur. Shorty 
Makes First Team. Wilcox and Follett. 
c1950. 160p. $2.00. 


Boys 9 to 12 will like this fast moving 
story of junior high basketball and how half- 
pint Dan Cleary, who always had a chip on 
his shoulder, made the team and learned the 
real meaning of sportsmanship. 


Lairp, HELENE. Nancy Goes to Col- 
lege. World Publishing Company, 
©1950, 223p. $2.00. 


Nancy is just about as naive and simple 
minded as any girl could possibly be. The 
reader marvels that she managed to get out 
of grade school much less high school. How- 
ever, girls 11 to 14 may read it. 


Marcuies, Leo, editor. All Ameri- 
can Football Stories. Cupples and Leon 


Company, c1948. 239p. $2.00. 


There are nine stories in this collection. 
All of them were written by men who know 
every aspect of the game, and are able to 
make the reader feel, hear and see the ex- 
citement and color as viewed from the stands 
or the skill, toughness and hard-fighting on 
the field. Football fans 10 to 14. 
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McCormick, WiLFRED. Bases Load- 
ed. G. P. Putman’s Sons, 1950. 182p. 
$2.00. 


All the Bronce Burnett stories are good 
reading with much information about some 
one sport. This new one deals with the 
Sonora Baseball team and their playing in 
the Western Sectional tournament. Boys 11 
to 14 will find this both exciting and useful 
reading. 


Means, FLORENCE CRANNELL and 
Means, Cart. The Silver Fleece. John 
C. Winston Company, c1950. 213p. 
$2.50. (Land of the Free) 


Descriptive writing of a high order is the 
key note of this latest book in this series. 
Teen-age twins, Domingo and Lucia Rivera 
are the main characters in this story of the 
re-settlement of New Mexico in 1695. Read- 
ers from 12 up will want this different pio- 
neer story. 


Moon, Grace and Cari. One Little 
Indian. Albert Whitman and Com- 
pany, c1950. Unp. $2.00. 


For children from 2 to 7, this is a delight- 
ful Indian story. 


Myers, Mapveveine M. Pocketful of 
Feathers. The Westminster Press, 


©1950. 144p. $2.50. 


This is the story of a family who went out 
West, and almost lost their property. The 
story is exciting as the two girls look for 
jobs to help pay the taxes. 


QueEN, Jr. The White Ele- 
phant Mystery. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, c1950. 211p. $2.50. 


Authentic circus atmosphere is the back- 
ground for this fantastic mystery story fea- 
turing pick pockets, a stolen will and at- 
tempted murder. How Djuna and his little 
friend captured the criminals may interest 
the 10 to 14 crowd. 


Rartery, Gray Lance. Wil- 
liam Morrow and Company, c1950. 
223p. $2.00. 

12 to 16 year old outdoor lovers will like 


this story of a wolf who became a watchdog 
and treasured companion of a teen-age boy. 


SmitH, FreprRikA SHumway. The 
Magic City. Christopher Publishing 
House, c1949. 190p. $2.50. 

The Magic City combines selected poems 
from the author's first books and includes 
some new verses. The verses are simply writ- 
ten and deal with child-like subjects. 


Stronc, Joanna. Favorite Folktales 
and Fables for Boys and Girls. Hart 
Publishing Company, 1950. 9%6p. 
$1.25. 

This book presents folk tales from many 
lands. It is a book especially for children 
age 7 to 12. Other features are famous fables 


of Aesop, reading for quiet hours and edu- 
cational literature. 


Toor, Frances. Easy Spanish. 
Crown Publishers, c1950. 90p. $1.00. 


A new edition, augmented and revised, of 
Spanish phrases with their English equiva- 
lents for travelers in Cuba, Mexico and 
Latin America. Arranged according to sub- 
ject with an easy-to-use index it should 
prove invaluable to the traveler unused to 
Spanish. 


Tresse_t, ALvinN and Dvvoisin, 
Rocer. Hi, Mister Robin! Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard, c1950. 24p. $2.00. 

Colorful and attractive, this book for chil- 
dren reveals the miracle that takes place 


each year when a new season appears on 
earth. 


FRANCIS. Big-League 
Rookie. Westminster Press. 1950. 
186p. $2.50. 


This is the story of Luke Coss, a raw kid 
from a coal-mine town, whose only ambition 
was to make a big-league team. He had his 
chance and this is his story of heartbreaks 
and triumphs. 


Waren, F. D. and Batpwin, O. 
New York Today. Noble and Noble. 
c1948. 15lp. $1.50 (New York City 
Series ) 

This attractive history and social studies 
text with exercises for testing comprehen- 
sion will fascinate students in the 9 to 12 
age group. The text is easy to read and 
covers all of New York City and is enlivened 
by many excellent photographs. 


WaHitney, Puytus A. Linda’s 
Homecoming. David McKay Company. 
c1950. 250p. $2.50. 


The problem of teen-age adjustment to a 
new step-father and his ready-made family, 
as well as a completely different environ- 
ment is well handled in this inspiring novel 
for girls 12 to 16. 


Wirt. A. Pirate Brig. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, c1950. 194). 
$2.50. 


A story of treasure and pirates with an 
appeal to the young in mind and age. 


Younc, ELEANor. Forgotten Patriot, 
Robert Morris. The MacMillan Com- 
pany, c1950. 280p. $4.00. 


In her efforts to do right by the “Finan- 
cier of the Revolution” Miss Young has writ- 
ten a scholarly yet readable, well docu- 
mented story. He contended with (as does 
the modern financier) “smear campaigns”— 
as Superintendent of Finance he was side- 
tracked by Congress, by the people and by 
the Armed forces. Many of the great per- 
sonalities of his day appear in this always 
interesting story of the neglected patriot. 


Education and Psychology 


Davies, Daniet R. and Hoster, 
Frep W. The Challenge of School 
Board Membership. Chartwell House. 
c1949. 153p. $2.00. 


A good general discussion of the ways in 
which school boards may secure better 
schools. The suggestions are general enough 
in character to apply in all types of school 
systems, 


DoucHerty, James Harvey, Gor- 
MAN, FRANK HERMAN and PHILLIPS, 
CLaupE Anperson. Elementary School 
Organization and Management. Mac- 
millan Company, cl1950. 369p. $3.75. 

A revision of a well known text. The ma- 
terial and trends are brought up to date. 
The point of view is that of making the 
elementary school meet the needs of ele- 
mentary children. A high quality profession- 
al book, worthy for principals, but useful 
for teachers, superintendents and supervisors. 


Guitrorp, J. R. Fundamental Sta- 
tistics in Psychology and Education. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, c1950. 
633p. $5.00. 


A revision of a standard college text 
which brings up-to-date the research and 
instructional angles of its predecessor. Use- 
ful as a text and as a reference, this work 
is aimed primarily at students of psychology. 


HamiLton, KENNETH W. Counsel- 
ing the Handicapped in the Rehabili- 
tation Process. Ronald Press, c1950. 
296p. $3.50. 


Brings together the best thinking and 
practice in this complex and difficult field. 
The nature of the task, the problems of the 
personalities involved, and the relationship 
to community resources both for training and 
for employment, are well presented. 
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Karka, F. Statistics Without Num- 
bers. Lifetime Editions, c1950. 105p. 
$2.00. 


An attempt—and a successful one—to ex- 
plain basic statistics in simple language and 
pictures. A popular presentation. 


Lanpis, Carney and M. M. 
Textbook of Abnormal Psychology. 
MacMillan Company, c1950. 634p. 
$5.00. 


This book, a revised edition, gives the new 
research findings in the medical, social, and 
biological sciences during and since the 
Second World War. It deals with all varieties 
of abnormality (both mental and physical), 
explanations for these abnormalities, psy- 
chopathology, and diagnosis and therapy. 


Georce W. Reading In- 
terests of Young People. D. C. Heath 
and Company, c1950. 262p. $3.50. 


Provides a very extensive and_ specific 
guide to the teacher in choosing the selec- 
tions to be taught in grades 7 to 12. Shows 
how to set up a successful program in litera- 
ture. Gives tables for ranking novels, plays, 
and other types of literature in order of 
popularity, as to theme, age group. Includes 
valuable data for guidance in reading in- 
terests. 


Smith, MortiMER. And Madly 
Teach. Henry Regnery Company, 
©1942. 107p. $2.00. 


An intelligent school patron reacts force- 
fully and frankly to what he thinks is goin 
on in public schools. There is enough tru 
to give teachers pause, and enough misun- 
derstanding to cause apprehension. Mr. 
Smith fails to find any middle ground be- 
tween letting children do as they please, and 
laying orders on the dotted line. 


STEPHENSON, WILLIAM. Testing 
School Children. Longmans, Green and 
Company. c1950. 127p. $2.25. 


Adequate differential linking together the 
current need for selection of children to at- 
tend various kinds of English secondary 
schools with an illuminating discussion of 
the neo-Spearman theory of general intelli- 
gence, a prominent British psychologist 
writes briefly and clearly concerning several 
topics almost unknown in America. 


University oF NEBRASKA, EXTEN- 
sion Division. Junior College Studies. 
University of Nebraska, c1949. 124p. 
$1.00. 


This is a summary of three studies made 
in the field of Junior College Education. The 
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first is related to statutary provisions for the 
establishment of Junior colleges. The second 
gives the legal provisions for financing Jun- 
ior Colleges and the third study gives the 
growth in enrollment of the Junior Colleges 
of Nebraska. 


WoeELiNer, Rosert C. and Woop, 
M. AuriLia. Requirements for Certi- 
fication of Teachers, Counselors, Li- 
brarians, Administrators. University of 
Chicago, c1950. 180p. $2.50. 


This is the 15th edition of a popular work 
first published in 1935 which lists require- 
ments for certification. Levels treated are of 
elementary, secondary and junior college 
significance. 


Health and Physical Education 


CarHart, ArtHuR H. Fishing Is 
Fun. MacMillan Company, 1950. 
122p. $1.95. 


The advice of an expert on the intricacies 
of fishing—the use of wet and dry flies, etc. 
Line drawings help demonstrate correct tech- 
niques. Good reading for fishermen. 


Hunt, Saran E. and Cain, ETHEL. 
Games the World Around. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, c1950. 269p. $3.00. 


This book presents games of different 
countries. They are classified according to 
country, age level, strenuousness, intellectual 
appeal and adaptability to playing area. 
These games are used as tools with which 
to work and develop in the child good will 
among individuals. 


Library Science 


Boyp, ANNE M., and R. E. Rips. 
United States Government Publica- 
tions. H. W. Wilson Company, c1950. 
627p. $6.50. 


Third edition of this useful reference 
guide, extensively revised and enlarged. Pre- 
sents general survey of publishing bodies of 
the government with annotated list of more 
important publications, including those no 
longer in existence. More attention is given 
to visual materials, as maps and films. Con- 
tains suggestions as to selection and acqui- 
sition of government publications. 57-page 
— provides thorough approach to mate- 
rial, 


Frick, BertHa M. Sears Lists of 
Subject Headings. H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, c1950. 558p. $4.00. 


Sixth edition of this indispensable library 


a 


tool embodies many changes both in content 
and in cataloging style, bringing it fully 
abreast of current practices both in practical 
cataloging and in teaching. The work has 
many new subject headings, and many 
changed to agree with Library of Congress 
usage and current terminology. Contains 
many more descriptive notes, defining mean- 
ing and scope of headings. Numerous 
changes in typography, capitalization, and 
filing, all in accordance with latest A.L.A. 
and L.C. rules. Clear, up-to-date, and en- 
larged, this edition will be of greater use 
than previous editions. 


Haines, Hexen E. Living with 
Books. Columbia University Press, 
c1950. 610p. $5.00. 


This book provides for people, informa- 
tion which is most valuable for selecting a 
book. Some interesting and valuable topics 
discussed are People and Books, Testing 
Book Values, Values and Appraisals, Sub- 
stance and Product of books, Exploration 
and Discovery of books in different fields. 


Law.er, Joun. The H. W. Wilson 
Company. University of Minnesota 
Press, c1950. 207p. $3.00. 


This is the story of the company which 
publishes the Cumulative Book Index, the 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature, the 
Book Review Digest and the man who built 
this company. In writing this story Mr. Law- 
ler studied actual operations and interviewed 
staff members. 


Martin, BroTHER Davin. Catholic 
Library Practice. University of Port- 


land Press, cl1950. 276p. $2.50. 


A second volume of essays on the applica- 
tion of Catholic principles to librarianship. 
Outstanding article is that on reference tools 
—truly a superb piece of writing from every 
angle as well as an outstanding piece of re- 
search scholarship. 


Martin, Laura K. Magazines for 
School Libraries. H. W. Wilson and 
Company, cl1950. 196p. $2.75. 


Comments on 318 periodicals; recommends 
37 for elementary schools and 96 for secon- 
dary school libraries. Discussions and reasons 
for selections are given along with a discus- 
sion on comics and censorship. Contains 


-many charts and appendices. 


NaupeE, GABRIEL. Advice on estab- 
lishing a Library. University of Cali- 
fornia. c1950. 110p. $3.00. 

An historical essay by a French medical 


student who became an eminent librarian. 
First translated by John Evelyn in 1661, 


this present translation follows the original 
French document. Of value to librarians. 


Literature 


Carter, Hoppinc. Southern Legacy. 
Louisiana State University Press, 
©1950. 186p. $3.00. 


The well-known editor of a small Missis- 
sippi newspaper again tries to explain the 
South to both Southerners and_ outsiders. 
This book deals with subjects of dispute— 
race question, political problems, and civil 
rights. 


DaicHeEs, Davip, and CHarvat, WIL- 
uiaM. Poems in English 1530-1940. 
The Ronald Press, c1950. 763p. $3.50. 


This is an excellent collection of poems 
by poets from the Tudors and Elizabethans 
through the modern period. This book also 
contains notes on these poems. 


Denninc, Norman H., and Bemis, 
KATHARINE T., editors. Prices for 
Every Day. Noble and Noble, 1949. 
455p. $2.50. 


Helpful selections for busy teachers who 
are preparing programs for the celebration 
of special days. 


Hosses, Tuomas. Leviathan. Dutton 
and Company, cl950. 630p. $1.25 
(Everyman’s Library) 

This is the first item I have seen of the 
New American Edition of Everyman’s Li- 
brary. And it is a worthy successor to the 
fine contributions of this series in the past. 
Sturdy, attractive, useful—it presages an 
even greater service and influence for that 
fine and venerable series. 


Horn, Stantey F. The Hermitage. 
Greenberg Publishers, c1950. 226p. 
$3.75. 


The history of a house of one of the most 
typical of all Americans, that of Andrew 
Jackson. End papers reveal plans of the 
Hermitage while the body of the book not 
only describes the building itself but reveals 
its history. 


Jorpan, GILBERT J., editor. South- 
west Goethe Festival. University Press 
in Dallas, c1949. 112p. $2.00. 


One more distinctive and significant con- 
tribution to the Goethe literature of last 
year. The nine studies range from a general 
introductory piece to a discussion of. the 
philosophy of Faust. Along the way - one 
learns of foreign influence, especially Rous- 
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seau’s, upon Goethe, Goethe’s concern with 
music and problems of personality, and 
something of Goethe research and _transla- 
tion in America. 


Manter, Erne. Rocket of the Com- 
stock. Caxton Printers, Limited, ¢1950. 
256p. $5.00. 


This is the story of John W. Mackay. 
lord of the Comstock Lode, a professional 
miner who because of his engineering skill, 
stands eminently above the level of the men 
who built the West. 


Mason, Miriam E. Three Ships 
Came Sailing In. Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, c1950. 246p. $2.50. 


\ story of Jamestown and John Smith. 
Another excellent juvenile with a historical 
background which will be both informa- 
tional and inspirational. Recommended—as 
the others of this group—for home and 
school libraries. 


McNeit, Horace J. and Zimmer, 
Dorotuy S. Living Poetry. Globe 
Book Company, c1950. 568p. $2.84. 


The compilers of this anthology have in- 
cluded contemporary poetry and poetry of 
an older vintage. The book contains 347 
poems by 229 different authors. Also in- 
cluded are: A Guide to Poetry, which dis- 
cusses getting acquainted with poetry and 
the structure of poetry; and Notes. Those 
looking for a new anthology of poetry for 
use in high school English classes will wel- 
come Living Poetry! 


Meics, Cornevia. The Two Arrows. 
Macmillan Company, cl1949. 249 p. 
$2.50. 

Another fascinating story from the pen of 
a famous author. Appealing to the ages 10 
to 14 “The Two Arrows” is a story of two 
young English boys sent to America as in- 
dentured servants. The year is 1745. A well- 
told historical story. 


Micuet, Emivie Louise. Tales from 
the Elves’ Forest. Caxton Printers, 
Limited, ¢1950. 133p. $2.50. 

Fantasy is the stuff little boys’ and little 


girls’ dreams are made of. This is the story 
of elves and makes delightful reading. 


Mort, Frank LutHer. American 
Journalism: A History of Newspapers 
in the U. S. Through 260 Years: 1690- 
1950. MacMillan Company, 1950. 
835p. $5.00. 

This book gives the historv of iournalism 
from the first newspaper in New England to 
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journalism today. It covers the periods of the 
American Revolution, Dark Ages, of War 
and Reconstruction, and tells about the po- 
litical parties involved. 


ParKMAN, Francis. The Oregon 
Trail. Modern Library, c1949. 366p. 
$1.25. 

A fine, low cost edition of this classic of 
literature and history. 


Stuart. Jesse. Hie to the Hunters. 
Whittlesey House, c1950. 265p. $3.00. 


This is the story of life among the fox 
hunters and tobacco farmers of Kentucky 
by a master story-teller. It is the story of a 
city boy, Didway Hargis, who comes to this 
Kentucky and finds adventure in the even 
tenor of life of the hill-country. Another best 
seller from the pen of an author who never 
ge his training at Peabody and Vander- 


Walt Disney's Cinderella. Simon 
and Schuster. c1950. Lnp. $1.00. 


Another big golden book telling in word 
and picture the story of Cinderella. Illus- 
trations by Disney are excellent. 


Music 


Ape, WILLI, editor. French Secular 
Music of the Late Fourteenth Century. 
Medieval Academy of America, ¢1950. 
133p. $12.50. 

This publication of the Medieval Academy 
of America (No. 55) is a product of expert 
scholarship embracing many hitherto un- 
known mediaeval compositions. This work 
will appeal to musicologists as it portrays the 
difficulties of the ancient masters har- 
mony, rhythm and melody. This work will 
open new horizons to performers. 


Ewen, Davin. The Book of Modern 
Composers. Alfred A. Knopf, ¢1950. 
586p. $6.00. 


A second edition, revised and enlarged. 
Of course this brings down to date the com- 
posers and their works. Invaluable for listing 
of works and bibliography. Recommended 
for purchase for libraries and for musicians. 


Ewen, Davip. The Story of Irving 
Berlin. Henry Holt and Company, 
c1950. 179p. $3.00. 


Here is the biography of one of the great 
popular composers—Irving Berlin. In this 
biography the story is told of his poverty- 
stricken childhood, his budding musical 
genius, his lifelong devotion to his mother, 
his devoted service to his country in two 
world wars and other experiences. 


Jennincs, Desporak Hunt. Music 
for Modern Dance. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, c1950. 42p. $1.25. 


Contains music for dance techniques. 
Should be useful in any modern dance class. 


Newman, S. The Pianist’s 
Problems. Harper and Brothers. 134p. 
$2.50. 


A coordinated discussion of the problems 
that confront students and teachers of piano 
playing. Easy to read and_ professional 
withal. 


O’ConNnELL, Cuartes. The Victor 
Book of Overtures, Tone Poems and 
other Orchestral Works. Simon and 
Schuster, c1950. 614p. $3.95. 

This book deals with composers of all 
periods. A brief sketch of the composer's life 
is given and a detailed description with illus- 
trations from the music is given on several 
compositions of each composer. 


Scuu ver, Cart G. An Introduction 
to Score Reading. Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, c1950. 103p. $1.50. 


Offers much practice in transposition, key- 
board harmony, and reading C clefs. Recom- 
mended as supplementary material for stu- 
dents of conducting. 


ScHOENBERG, ARNOLD. Style and 
Idea. Philosophical Library, c1950. 
224p. $4.75. 


Here is a series of essays, articles and lec- 
tures by Arnold Schoenberg giving a sum- 
mation of his idea of style. Such topics as 
heart and brain in music, folkloristic sym- 
phonies and composition with twelve tones 
included in this book, stimulate much 
thought on the idea of style in music. 


Serorr, Victor I. Rachmaninoff. 
Simon and Schuster, cl950. 270p. 
$3.50. 


Here is a story of the life of a world-wide 
successful musician, composer, and conduc- 
tor. Chapters are devoted to some of his 
most famous works as well as to tours, dif- 
ferent periods in his life. 


Smit, Moses. Selective Record 
Guide. MacMillan Company, c1950. 
300p. $4.50. 


Here is a book which contains three un- 
usually helpful lists of classical records. It 
is a selective and practical guide for any- 
one who wants to start a record library. 


We tts, Evetyn Kenprick. The Bal- 
lad Tree. The Ronald Press. c1950. 
370p. $3.00. 


Here is a wealth of folk literature which 
has a universal, timeless appeal. Through it, 
the student is introduced to many hitherto 
unknown ballads, and encounters once again 
the long familiar ones—all becoming more 
interesting and meaningful as their heritage 
and development are fully explained. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Comses, ANprE L’Appe. The Spirit- 
uality of St. Therese. P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, c1950. 164p. $3.00. 

A treatment of the mysticism which will 
appeal mostly to Catholics. However, others 
seeking an understanding of a popular reli- 


gious figure will be interested in this book 
also. 


Grant, Frepertck C. An Introduc- 
tion to New Testament Thought. Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, c1950. 339p. 
$3.75. 

Here is a scholarly, penetrative analysis of 
“the specific thought out of which arose the 
great doctrines of Christianity.” Its presen- 
tation of Christianity as a growing theology, 
affected by the dominant philosophical and 
cultic forces of the day, uniquely distin- 
guished by its dogma of the God-Man, will 
undoubtedly contribute to a sounder inter- 
pretation and deeper understanding for 
churchman and layman alike. 


MacManus, Seumas. Heeay Hangs 
the Golden Grain. MacMillan Com- 
pany, c1950. 199p. $3.00. 

The religious beliefs and folk tales of the 
Irish are found in these fascinating pages. 
The tales range from those of the simple 


life to fireside yarns of leprechauns. Good 
general reading. 


B., translator. 
The New Testament. Moody Press, 
c1950. 575p. $3.00. 

An easy-to-read version of the New Testa- 


ment. Materials presented in paragraph 
form with topic indicated. 


Reference 


Herrner, R.-M. S., and_ others. 
Goethe’s Faust Vocabulary. Heath and 
Company, c1950. 177p. $1.60. 


Many times German-English dictionaries 
are inadequate for the Faust vocabulary in 
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the meanings they give for many words. The 
purpose of this vocabulary is to replace the 
German-English dictionary for the student 
reading Faust, thus enabling him to read it 
at an earlier stage of his study of German. 


Trotier, A. H. and Harman, M., 
editors. Doctoral Dissertations Ac- 
cepted by American Universities. H. 
W. Wilson and Company, c1949. 176p. 
$3.50 (16th Annual edition) 

4,853 dissertations recorded in this 16th 
edition are classified under several broad 
subjects. Contains classified annotated list 
with both subject and author indexes. Work 
is essential for research libraries as it is a 
guide to much new research material and 
also a valuable insurance against wasteful 
duplication. 


UNESCO. Study Abroad. V.II. 


United Nations Educational Scientific 


and Cultural Organization. 1949. 
364p. $1.25. 
This international handbook of fellow- 


ships, scholarships, and educational exchange 
gives information on what is available in 
clear, tabular form. 


Science and Mathematics 


TayLor, F. SHerwoop. A Short 
History of Science and Scientific 
Thought. W. W. Norton and Company, 
c1949. 368p. $5.00. 

This book tells the story of science from 
the application of the lever to the splitting 
of the atom with charming simplicity. The 
best feature of the book is the fact that it 
contains readings from the great scientists. 


Social Science 


CHAMBERS, FRANK P. and _ others. 
This Age of Conflict: A Contemporary 
World History, 1914 to the Present. 
Harcourt, Brace, and Company, ¢1950. 
932p., Ixxip. $5.50. 

This book gives a contemporary history 
beginning with 1914. It is divided into 5 
parts and covers both wars and the crises 
between them and after the second war. 


EMBREE, Epwin, and WaxMAN, JUL- 
1AN. Investment in People. The Story 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. Harper 
and Brothers, c1949, 291p. $3.00. 

An historical account and appreciative 
evaluation of this unique philanthropy. It 
is of interest and value to teachers and social 
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workers as the story of a sincere and in 
many ways successful effort to improve the 
quality of living of people in backward areas 
of the South, and particularly of Negroes. 


HorrsomMer, The Social 
and Economic Significance of Land 
Tenure in the Southwestern States. 
University of North Carolina Press, 


©1950. 666p. $6.00. 


This book gives problems of land tenure 
in various areas. Also discussed in relation 
to land tenure are Landlord-tenant relation- 
ships, family status, soil conservation, and 
legal aspects. This study was made by resi- 
dents as well as specialized social scientists. 


Jounson, E., compiler. Direct 
Election of the President. H. W. Wiil- 
son Company, c1949. 300p. $1.75. 


A useful reference tool on a highly-con- 
troversial subject. The editor has judiciously 
chosen articles that present: (1) a general 
discussion of the issues; (2) arguments for 
the reform of presidential elections; and (3) 
criticisms of proposed reforms of the elec- 
toral system. Teachers of government and 
politics could use this volume to good ad- 
vantage in their classes. 


Pantow, Evwin W. Directed Studies 
in World History. Ginn and Company. 
©1949, 141p. $1.12. 


A workbook to accompany Pahlow’s text 
reviewed above. It has many of the same 
virtues as the text. 


PanLow and Stearns. Man’s Great 
Adventure. Ginn and Company, ¢1949. 
815p. $3.75. 


This text is almost unequaled among high 
school world histories in the way it empha- 
sizes the realtionship between the individual 
student and the stream of history which he 
studies. Truly unusual pictures, charts, com- 
parative maps, and other devices demon- 
strate that the story of the past is a funda- 
mental part of the present. One of the most 
attractive and original texts in the field. 


Parks, JoserpH Howarp. John Bell 
of Tennessee. Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, c1950. 435p. $5.00. 

This book tells the story of John Bell as 
a political leader of a border state, as a sena- 


tor of Tennessee, and of his effort to retain 
slavery in the South. 


Ricu, Mark. Rural Prospect. Friend- 
ship Press, c1950. 183p. $1.00 paper; 
$1.50 cloth. 


A general explanation of rural life today; 


a challenging statement of the need of rural 
people for the church; and detailed accounts 
of how rural churches have prospered as 
they have discovered ways to meet the re- 
ligious needs of rural people. The contribu- 
tion of this book lies in the practical state- 
ment of what good rural churches have done 
and what others can do. 


WittiaMson, Marcaret. Supervi- 
sion: Principles and Methods. Wom- 
an’s Press, c1950. 170p. $3.00. 

An emphasis on the personal nature of 
supervision in social work, and of employed 
workers. Particular applications are in the 
realm of social work. There is a chapter on 
recruiting volunteer workers. 


Textbooks Received 


Apams, Rocer, and Jonson, JOHN 
R. Laboratory Experiments in Organic 
Chemistry. The Macmillan Company, 
©1949. 525p. $3.25. 


ALLEN, Ratpu B. English Grammar. 
American Book Co., c1950. 303p. 


ALTsTeTTER, Mase F., Craps, A. 
L., and Newton, Lewis W. America 
Yesterday and Today. The Southern 
Publishing Co., c1948. 439p. $1.32. 


Ames, MERLIN M., AMEs, Jesse H., 
StapLes, THomas S. My America. 
Webster Publishing Company, c1947. 
532p. $2.22. 


Anperson, G. K., and Watton, Epa 
L. This Generation. Scott, Foresman. 
©1949. 1,064p. 


Avery, Fannie L. (Ed.) The Em- 
erald Book. Prose and Poetry for 
Grade 3. The L. W. Singer Company, 
c1947. 438p. 


BacuMan, G. Bryant. Organic 
Chemistry. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, c1949, 432p. $4.25. 


BaiLey., Matitpa, and Horn, Gun- 
NAR. English Handbook. American 
Book Company, c1949. 402p. 


Baker, ARTHUR O., and MILLS, 
Lewis H. Dynamic Biology Today. 
Rand McNally and Company. c1948. 
&22p. 


Barr, GLENN, JoNES, WILLIS KNAPP. 
DeLaNey, ELEANOR C., CuTRIGHT, 
PRUDENCE, and Cuarters, W. W. Our 
Friends in South America. The Mac- 
millan Company, c1950. 431p. 


Barrows, H., PARKER, 
Epitw P., and Sorenson, CLARENCE 
W. Man in His World Series. Silver 
Burdette Company, 3 books (Our Big 
World; The American Continents; Old 
World Lands.) 


Barrows, Hartan H., PARKER, 
Epitn P., and Sorenson, CLARENCE 
W. My Big World, workbook for Our 
Big World. Silver Burdette Company, 
1947. 126p. 


Bartoo, G. C., Stinson, Bess, and 
Osporn, Jesse. Number Books. Web- 
ster Publishing Company, cl1948. 96p. 
each. 3 books (Number Magic; Count 
5; Stories the Numbers Tell) 


Bartoo, G. C., Stinson, Bess, Os- 
BORN, Jesse, GisH, Grace I., and 
Pearson, ANN. Number Books. Web- 
ster Publishing Company, cl949. 5 
books (Number Adventures; 3, 4, 5, 
6 and 7) 


Bartoo, G. C., Gish, Grace I., and 
Osporn, Jesse. Number Adventures 8. 
Webster Publishing Company, 1950. 
124p. 


Beck.Ley, Donatp K., and Locan. 
WiiuiaM B. The Retail Salesperson at 
Work. McGraw-Hill Company, c1948. 
$2.20. 


Bippte, Harry C., and Busn, 
Georce L. Chemistry Today. Rand 
McNally and Company, c1949. 718p. 


Bininc, ARTHUR C., Martin, Asa E., 
and Wotr, Morris. This Js Our Na- 
tion. Newsom and Company, c1950. 
762p. 


Bininc, ArtHUR C., HowLanp. Ar- 
THUR C., and SHryock, Ricuarp H. 
This Our World. Newsom and Com- 
pany. ©1949. 674p. 


BLancHarb, Crype [., and 
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Harowp H. Typing for Business. Gregg 
Publishing Company, c1946. 188p. 


Bono, Guy L., ALper, Grace L., 
Cuppy, Marie C., and Wise, Katu- 
LEEN. Down Our Way. Lyons and 
Carnahan, 1949, 252p. (Developmen- 
tal Reading Series) 


Bono, Guy L., Avper, Grace L., 
Cuppy. Marie C., and Wise, Katu- 
LEEN. Happy Times. Lyon and Carna- 
han, cl949. 188p. (Developmental 


Reading Series) 


Bonp, Guy L., ALper, Grace L., 
Cuppy, Marie C., and Wise, Katu- 
LEEN. Many Surprises. Lyons and Car- 
nahan, c1949. 154p. (Developmental 
Reading Series) 


Bono, Guy L., Atper, Grace L., 
Cuppy. Marie C., and Wise, Katu- 
LEEN. Stories From Everywhere. Lyons 
and Carnahan, c1949. 316p. 


Bos, CoenraaD V. The Well-Tem- 
pered Accompanist. Theodore Presser 
Company, c1949. 162p. $2.50. 


Bower, Ernest O., and Rosinson, 
Epwarp P. Dynamic Physics. Rand 
McNally and Company. 854p. 


Bowe, A. A. Typewriting Speed 
Tests. Gregg Publishing Company, 
c1941. 29p. 


Brap.ey, S. Design in the 
Industrial Arts. The Manual Arts 
Press. c1946. 254p. 


Brewster, ARTHUR JuDSON, PALMER, 
Hat, and INGRAHAM, Ros- 
ent G. Introduction to Advertising, 
Sth edition. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. c1947. 527p. 


Browninc, Mary. Adventuring With 
Pioneers. D. C. Heath and Company. 
c1949. 152p. 


Burns, E-mer E., VeERWIEBE, FRANK 
L., and HazeL, Hersert C. Physics: 
A Basic Science. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, c1948. 674p. 


Burns, ELMer E.. VERwIEBE, FRANK 
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L., and Hazer, Hersert C. Work- 
book; and Laboratory Manual (for 
use with Physics.) D. Van Nostrand 
Company, c1948. 


CAMPBELL, SisteR M.  Pavtita. 
Progress in Arithmetic, Grade 3. W. 
H. Sadlier, Incorporated, c1949. 160p. 


CanrieLp, Leon H., and WILDER, 
Howarp B. The Making of Modern 
America. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
©1950. 860p. 


CarLteton, Bruce. First Choral 
Book for Two-Part Treble Voices. 
Theodore Presser Company, c1949. 
54p. $0.60. 


CARPENTER, DALE, and Swenson, 
EstHer J. The World of Numbers, 
Arithmetic 3. Macmillan Company, 
c1950. 316p. $1.68. 


CarPENTER, and ANDERSON, 
G. Lester. The World of Numbers, 
Arithmetic 4. Macmillan Company, 


©1950. 316p. $1.68. 


Case, Eart C., and Bercsmark, 
DanieL R. Modern World Geography. 
revised edition. J. P. Lippincott Com- 
pany, c1949, 746p. 


CHAMBERLAIN, RupotpH W., and 
Winn, Georcia Gantt. True and Other 
Wise. Iroquois Publishing Company, 
c1949. 75lp. (Beacon Lights of Liter- 
ature Series-Book 7) 


CHAMBERLAIN, W., and 
Winn, Georcia Gantt. Tales and 
Trails. Iroquois Publishing Company, 
c1949. 749p. (Beacon Lights of Liter- 
ature Series-Book 8) 


Cuapman, Lucy H., and Cau ey, 
Tuomas. Language Skills, grade nine. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, ¢1948. 
419p. $1.80. 


CuHapMan, Lucy H., and Cautey, 
Tuomas. Language Skills. Grade Ten. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, c1947. 
491p. $1.96. 


Cuase, Naomi, Orson, HELEN F., 
and Husesy, English Lan- 


guage Series. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, cl1950. 2 books (Junior Books 
1 and 2.) 


Ciorrari, ViINCENZO. Italian Review 
Grammar and Composition. revised 
and enlarged. D. C. Heath, c1950. 
308p. 


Crark, Jonn R., Barpwin, Ruta L. 
and Ciark, Hatton. Arith- 
metic for Young America. World Book 
Company. c1949. 6 books for grades 
3-8. 


Cotsurn, Dorotuy J. Language 
Skills: Advanced Course. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, cl949. 566p. 
$2.12. 


Cook, B., Minter, H. 
and Lopan, WALTER. Adventures in 
Appreciation. 3rd edition, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, c1949. 750p. 


Corpier, R. W., and Rosert, B. 
History of World Peoples. Rand Mc- 
Nally and Company, 1949. 302p. 


Corpier, R. W., and Rosert, E. B. 
History for the Beginner. Rand Mce- 
Nally and Company, c1948. 230p. 


Corpier, R. W., and Rosert, E. B. 
History of Young America. Rand Mce- 
Nally and Company, c1948. 246p. 


Craptree, E. K. Under the Sun. 
University Publishing Company, 
c1941. 256p. $1.52. (The Crabtree 
Basic Series) 


Craptree, FE. K. Next Door. Univer- 
sity Publishing Company, c1949, 384p. 
$1.80. 


Craptree, E. K. Highroads and By- 
roads. University Publishing Company, 
c1948. 384p. $1.72. 


Crabtree, Eunice K., WALKER, Lu 
VeRNE CRABTREE, and CANFIELD, 
Dorotuy. Under the Roof. University 
Publishing Company, 250p. $1.40. 
(The Crabtree Basic Series) 


Craic, BirHa, and Louis A. 
Teach Your Fingers to Spell. 2nd 


edition. Gregg Publishing Company. 
c1941. 66p. 


EvizaBpetH Price. Keys to 
Good Language. 5 books. Grades 2-6. 
The Economy Book Company, c1946. 


Dutt, E. Metcarr, H. 
Ciark, and Brooks, Wituiam 
Modern Physics, revised edition. Henry 
Holt and Company, c1949. 627p. 


Evetyn MILuis, and Lewis, 
Dora S. Family Living. The Macmil- 
lan Company, c1950. 410p. $2.60. 


Ears, Lester T. A Brief Course in 
Physics. Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 
c1949, 340p. $4.25. 


Eaton, JEANETTE. Leaders in Other 
Lands. D. C. Heath and Company, 
c1950. 322p. (History on the March 
Series ) 


E1senson, Jon. Basic Speech, a Col- 
lege Text. Macmillan Company, 1950. 
344p. $3.00. 


Emerson, Carouine D. Pioneer 
Children of America. c1950. 302p. 
(History on the March Series) 


Erickson, E. J., ZuTavern, A. B. 
The Business of Life. University Pub- 
lishing Company, c1946. 412p. $2.20. 


Ferrer, Joun L. /ndustrial Arts 
Woodworking. Charles A. Bennett 
Company, Incorporated, cl1950. 295p. 


Foran, Tuomas G., MatTousek, 
Mary A., and Dunpnuy, Mary C. Num- 
ber Meaning 1 to 10. W. H. Sadlier, 
Incorporated, c1946. 144p. 


Foran, THomas G., MAaTOUSEK, 
Mary A., and Dunpuy, Mary C. More 
Number Meanings, Book Two. W. H. 
Sadlier, Incorporated, c1946. 160p. 


Foran, G., MATouseK, 
Mary A., and DunpHy Mary C. 
Thinking With Numbers, Book Three. 
W. H. Sadlier, Incorporated, c1946. 
160p. 


MATOUSEK, 
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Foran, Tuomas G., 


Mary A., and Dunpuy, Mary C. 
Thinking With Bigger Numbers. W. H. 
Sadlier, Incorporated, c1947. 144p. 


Foran, Tuomas G., MATOUSEK, 
Mary A., and Dunpuy, Mary C. 
Handbooks for Number Meanings, 
Books 1 and 2. W. H. Sadlier, Incor- 


porated. 


Georce WILLARD, Mac- 
CrackeNn, Decker, Donato G., and 
McNaucuton, Dantet G. The How 
and Why Science Books. L. W. Singer 
Company, cl1949. 5 books (The How 
and Why Club; How and Why Ex- 
periments; How and Why Discoveries; 
How and Why Explorations; How and 
Why Conclusions.) 


Frasier, GreorGE WILLARD, Mac- 
CrackeN, HELEN DoLMaAN, and Arm- 
sTRONG, Lois The Scientific 
Living Series. L. W. Singer Company, 
5 books (We See, Pre-Primer; Sun- 
shine and Rain, Primer; Through the 
Year, lst grade; Winter Comes and 
Goes, grade 2; The Seasons Pass, 
grade 3.) 


Frater, Beatrice H., CALLAGHER, 
LILLIAN, and Jones, DorotHy ELLEN. 
Introduction in Sewing. Prang Com- 


pany Publishers, 1949. 131p. 


Goopwin, Reason Atva, and Bo- 
BRINSKOY, GeorGE V. (Eds.) Three 
Stories by I. S. Turgenev. Book Four. 
D. C. Heath and Company, c1950. 80p. 
(Graded Russian Readers) 


GraHaM, Jessie, and Jones, Ltoyp 
L. The Consumer's Economic Life. 
Gregg Publishing Company, c1946. 
555p. 


GRAHAM, Jessie, and Jones, LLoyp 
L. The Consumer's Economic Life; 
Problems and Projects. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, c1948. 82p. 


GREEVER, GARLAND, JONES, EASLEY 
S.. and Jones, Acnes Law. The Cen- 
tu:y Collegiate Handbook. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts Company, c1950. 460p. 


Greece, Jonn Ropert. Applied Sec- 
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retarial Practice. 2d edition. Gregg 
Publishing Company, c1941. 534p. 


Grecc, Joun Rosert. Business 
Forms for Applied Secretarial Prac- 
tice, 2d edition. Part 1. Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, c1941. 144p. 


Grecc, Joun Ropert. Gregg Speed 
Building. Gregg Publishing Company, 
c1940. 649p. 


Hacar, Hupert A., Stewart, Ma- 
M., and Hutcuinson, E. Livan. 
The English of Business. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, c1948. 344p. 


Hakes, ApeLaiwe B. Typewriting 
Speed Studies. 3d edition. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, c1938. 33p. 


Hammonp, C. S. Comparative World 
Atlas. C. S. Hammond and Company, 
48p, c1948. $0.50. 


Hammonp, C. S. Historical Atlas. 
C. S. Hammond and Company, c1948. 
36p. $0.50. 


Hammonp, C. S. Ailas of the Bible 
Lands. C. S. Hammond and Company, 
c1950. 32p. $0.50. 


Hammonp, C. S. American History 
Atlas. C. S. Hammond and Company, 
1948. 36p. 


Handbook of Democracy. The Wil- 
liam-Frederick Press, 1950. 86p. 
$1.25. 


Hartow. Vouney. Story of 
America. Henry Holt and Company, 
©1949. 810p. 


Harris, Mitprep Woop. South Wind 
Blowing. The William-Frederick Press. 
c1949. 40p. $1.00. (William-Frederick 
Poets Series) 


Hart. Watter H. Plane Geometry. 
D. C. Heath and Company, c1950. 
382p. $2.00. 


Hayes, Cariton J. H.. Moon, Par- 
KER THoMAs. and WAYLAND, Jonn W. 
World Histo-y. 2d revised edition. The 
Macmillan Company. c1950. 880p. 
$3.45. 


> 


HENDERSON, BARBARA, GARRETSON, 
Manton T., and WEBER, FREDERICK H. 
The Firelight Book (Grade 6). L. W. 
Singer Company, cl1946. 472p. $1.96. 


HENpERSON, BARBARA, GARRETSON, 
Marion T., and WeBer, FREDERICK H. 
The Blue Sky Book. L. W. Singer 
Company, c1946. 472p. $1.92. 


HENDERSON, BARBARA, GARRETSON, 
Marion T., and WEBER, FREDERICK H. 
The Sunshine Book (Grade 4). L. W. 
Singer Company, c1946. 440p. $1.88. 


Hente, Ropert J. Fourth Year 


Latin. Loyola University Press, c1949. 
582p. $2.60. 


Hoac, KENNETH, and SMITH, ELMER 
R. Language Skills: Grade Ten. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, cl948. 
488p. $2.12. 


Honces, Joun C. Harbrace Hand- 
book of English. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, cl941. 424p. $1.60. 


Hoce, Joun C., ALLEY, Otis E., and 
BickeL, CHartes L. Chemistry: A 
Course For High Schools. D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, c1948. 555p. 


Hoce, Joun C., ALLEY, Otis E., and 
BickeL, CuHartes L. Workbook for 
Chemistry; Chemistry’ Laboratory Ex- 
ercises; and Laboratory Manual. D. 
Van Nostrand Company. 


HvueBeNER, THEODORE, and KeEv- 
scHatz, Marie K. Parlez-Vous Fran- 
cais? A First Book in French; revised 
edition. D. C. Heath and Company, 
c1949. 515p. 


Incuis, Rewey BELLE, Bowman, 
Mary Rives, and ScuramMM, WILBUR. 
Adventures in American Literature. 
Ath edition. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, c1949. 815p. $3.00. 


Incuis, Rewey BELLE, Cooper, 
Auice CecELIA, OPPENHEIMER, CELIA, 
and Benet, Wittiam Rose. Adven- 
tures in English Literature, 4th edition. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, c1950. 
78lp. $3.20. 


The lowa Tests of Educuaiional De- 
velopment, grades 9-13. Science Re- 
search Associates, Incorporated. 


Jounson, M. Phonetics 
Skill-texts, Books A, B, and C. Charles 
E. Merrill Company, cl947. 64p. 
$0.36 each. 


Jounson, ELEANor M. (Ed.) Mod- 
ern Reading, Books 1, 2, and 3. 
Charles E. Merrill Company, 120p. 
$0.52 each. 


Jounson, Exeanor M. Reading 
Skill-texts. Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany, cl1946. 7 books (We Can Read, 
for reading readiness; Bibs, for grade 
1; Nicky, for grade 2; Uncle Funny 
Bunny, for grade 3; Uncle Ben, for 
grade 4; Tom Trott, for grade 5; Pat, 
the Pilot, for grade 6.) 


JOHNSON, ELEANOR M., and 
Turatis, Zoe A. World Geography 
Readers. Charles E. Merrill Company. 
c1948. 4 books (Neighbors in Many 
Lands; Neighbors in Asia and Austral- 
ia; North American and Island Neigh- 


bors; and European Neighbors.) $1.24 
each. 


Jones, Ltoyp L. Our Business Life. 
4th Edition. Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, c1948. 563p. 


Jones, Lioyp L. Everyday Problems 
in Our Business Life. 4th Edition. 
Gregg Publishing Company, c1948. 
199p. 


Ketcuam, Ropney K., and Bonp, 
Otto F. Le Narcotique et Le Monde 
Renverse. D. C. Heath and Company, 
c1950. 65p. 


KimpatL, J. N. Kimball Contest 
Copy. Gregg Publishing Company, 
c1921. 90p. 


KinsELta, Hazet. Around The 
World in Story. University Publish- 
ing Company, c1939. 502p. $1.76. 


Hazer. History Sings. 
University Publishing Company, 
©1948. 560p. $1.88. 
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Kiem, Feix, Geometry; Elemen- 
tary Mathematics From an Advanced 
Standpoint. Dover Publications, c1939. 
$2.95. 


Knapp, Harriet E. Design Ap- 
proach to Crafts. Prang Company Pub. 
lishers, c1945. 138p. 


Lea, Luts. Cuentecitos. D. C. Heath, 
c1949, 94p. 


Learning to Work in Business. The 
University Publishing Company, 


c1945. 95p. $1.28. 


Lewis, Ervin Eucene, and Mc- 
Anprews, Mary Eten. Before We 
Spell and Write. McCormick-Mathers, 
c1946. 96p. $0.36. 


Lewis, Ervin EuGene, and Lewis, 
EvizapetH B. We Spell and Write. 
MecCormick-Mathers. cl1946. 96p. 
$0.36. 2 books for Grades 2 and 3. 


Lewis, Ervin Eucene, Lewis, Eviza- 
BETH B., and SHip_er, Herman L. We 
Spell and Write. 112p. $0.40. 5 books 
for Grades 4, 5. 6, 7, and 8. 


Lioyp, C. Personal Typing. 
Gregg Publishing Company, cl947. 
46p. 


Love, CLype E. Elements of Ana- 
lytic Geometry. 3rd edition. The Mac- 
millan Company, c1950. 218p. $2.75. 


Lowry, Marcaret. Keyboard Ap- 


proach to Harmony. Theodore Presser 
Company, c1949. 87p. $1.25. 


Lucas, Harriet and 
Warp, Herman M. (Editors). Prose 
and Poetry for Enjoyment. L. W. 
Singer Company, 4th edition, c1950. 
$2.00. 


Lucas, Harriet and 
Warp, Herman M. (Editors). Prose 
and Poetry for Appreciation. L. W. 
Singer Company, c1950. 822p. $2.72. 


Lucas, Harriet MArceia, and 
Warp, Herman M. (Editors). Prose 
and Poetry of America. L. W. Singer 
Company, c1950. 852p. $2.80. 
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Lucas, Harriet Marcewia, and 
Warp, Herman M. (Editors). Prose 
and Poetry of England. L. W. Singer 
Company, c1950. 884p. $2.88. 


Marston, Everett C., THompson, 
Loring M., and FRANK. 
Business Communication. The Mac- 
millan Company, c1949, 537p. 


Meet the Test. Science Research As- 
sociates, Inc. 


McConnett, W. R. Geography of 
Lands Overseas. Rand McNally and 
Company, c1946. 392p. 


McConneti. W. R.. and Hucvey. 
Laura MENGERT. Geography Around 
the Home. Rand McNally and Com- 
pany, ©1947, 192p. 


McConnett, W. R., and Harter, 
HELEN. Geography of a Working 
World. Rand McNally and Company, 
©1947. 392p. 


McConnett, W. R. Geography 
Around the World. Rand McNally and 
Company, c1945. 244p. 


McConnett, W. R. Geography of 
the Americas. Rand McNally and Com- 
pany, c1949. 410p. 


McHate, Cartos F. El Commercio. 
D. C. Heath and Company, c1950. 
478p. 


McNeese, FLorette. Keys to Good 
English. (Book 1, for 7th grade.) The 
Economy Company, cl948. 160p. 
$0.64. 


Mipp_esrook, Pear H. My Book 
About Other Lands, and My Book 
About the American Continents. Silver 
Burdette Company. 


Frep R. Progressive Prob- 
lems in Physics. D. C. Heath and 
Company, c1949. 237p. 


Monroe, Aan H. Principles and 
Types of Speech. Scott. Foresman and 
Company, c1949. 658p. 


Moon, Truman J.. Mann, Pact B., 
and Otto, James H. Modern Biology. 


Henry Holt and Company, 1947. 
706p. 


Moon, Gienn W. Story of Our 
Land. Henry Holt and Company, 
c1949. 628p. 


Moore, B., CARPENTER, 
M., Lewis, Gertrupe M., 
Painter, Frep B. Building Our World. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, c1948. 503p. 
(Scribner Social Studies Series) 


Morcan, Bayarp Quincy, and 
Woorey. Etmer O. (Editors). /m- 
mensee. D. C. Heath and Company, 
c1949, 224p. 


MUELLER, Grover W., and Rosert- 
son, ELizABETH CHANT. Fundamentals 
of Health and Safety. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, c1948. 345p. 


Murpny. Raymonp E. World Sur- 
vey-Maps. Rand McNally and Com- 
pany, c1947. 


Murpuy, Raymonp E. World Sur- 
vey. Rand McNally and Company. 
c1947. 360p. 


MutuHarp, Wittiam M., Hastincs. 
Srancey M., and GasNneLi, CULLEN B. 
Democracy in America. Newsom and 


Company, c1949. 623p. 


O’DoNNELL, Maser, and Hooper, 
FLORENCE and Marcaret. The New 
Down the River Road. Row, Peterson 
and Company, c1949. 160p. 


Orson, Witiarp C. Child Develop- 
ment. D. C. Heath and Company. 
1949. 417p. 


Osporn, Jesse, and RIEFLING, ADE- 
LINE. Adventures With Numbers. Web- 
ster Publishing Company, cl948. 6 
books (Busy Beavers; Range Riders; 
Straight Shooters; Airplane Aces; 
Home Run Hitters; and Cage Cham- 
pions.) 


Patterson, Davin H. Word Mastery 
Spellers, Books 1-8. Charles E. Merrill 
Company, 112p. each. 


Perry, Ros Roy. The Chapel Choir 


Book. Theodore 
c1949. $0.75. 


Price, H., Mitter, Fiora B., 
Price, HELEN B. New Individual Cor- 
rective Exercises in Elementary Eng- 
lish. McCormick-Mathers, c1946. 64p. 
$0.32. 


Price, H., Miter, Fiora B., 
KETTERMAN, Mapet, WARNER. IRENE 
PaTcHEN. New Individual Corrective 
Exercises in Elementary English. Books 
2, 3. 4, 5, and 6. McCormick-Mathers 
Publishing Company. 


Presser Company. 


Price, Wituiam E.. and Bruce, 
Georce H. Chemistry and Human 


fairs. World Book Company. c1949. 
788p. 


RicHarpson, M. Plane and Spheri- 
cal Geometry. Macmillan Company, 


1950. 343p. $3.75. 


Riess, Anita, Hartunc, Maurice 
L.. and Manoney, CATHARINE. Num- 
bers We See. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, cl1948. 162p. $1.32. (Cur- 
riculum Foundation Series) 


Rosertson, H. O., and CARMICHAEL, 
VernaL H. Business Letter English. 
Gregg Publishing Company. c1949. 
502p. 

Rocers, Lester B.. Apbams. Fay, 
and Brown, WaLKER. Story of Na- 


tions. Henry Holt and Company, 
c1949. 834p. 


Rocers, Rutu, and McNEEsE, FLo- 
RETTE. Keys to English Mastery. 2 
books. 9th English, and 12th English. 
c1948. 192p. $0.88. 


Rosenserc, R. Ropert. Business 
Mathematics; Exercises, Problems. and 
Tests. Advanced Course. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, c1948. 218p. 


RosenBerc, R. Ropert. Business 
Mathematics; Exercises, Problems, and 
Tests. Introductory Course. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, c1947. 184p. 


Ross, Jacop M., and THompson, 
BLANCHE JENNINGS. Adventures in 
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Reading, 3rd edition. c1949. 652p. 


Rurrini, Este E., and Knapp, Har- 
riET E. New Art Education, Books 1-9. 
Prang Company Publishers, ¢1947. 
40p. 


SaLLen, Benyamin, Lortus, Joun 
J., Gotpen, Myron R., Heyt, HELEN 
Hay. Wings for Words. Lyons and 
Carnahan, c1947. 220p. 


Sanpers, Epwin F. Practical Biol- 


ogy. D. Van Nostrand Company, 
c1948. 651p. 


Sanpers, Epwin F., and 
Practical Biology Workbook. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, c1949. 
130p. 


Seymour, F. EuGene, and 
Pau James. Solid Geometry. revised 
edition. The Macmillan Book Com- 
pany, c1949. 263p. 


SHELTON, FREDONIA, and Tarte, 
Lottie L. Puzzle Pages, Books 1, 2, 
and 3. McCormick-Mathers Company. 
$0.48 each. 


Situ, Aucustus H., Baur, GLapys, 
and WitHetms, Frep T. Your Per- 
sonal Economics. McGraw-Hill Com- 


pany, c1949, 453p. $2.40. 


Smitu, Davin P., and Marino, An- 
THONY |. Solid Geometry. Charles E. 
Merrill Company, 314p. $1.84. 


SmitH, Davin P., and Marino, An- 
THONY |. Plane Geometry. Charles E. 
Merrill Company, 490p. $1.96. 


Smita, ELLEN, and McNutty, Le- 
ona. Essentials in English. 1st book. 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Com- 
pany, ©1946. 192p. 


SmitH, ELLEN, and McNutty, Le- 
ona. Essentials in English, Books 2, 
3, and 4. McCormick-Mathers, 1946. 
$0.88 each. 


Songs of Worship for Low and High 
Voices. Theodore Presser Company, 


c1949. 43p. each. $0.75 each. 
Sorenson, CLarence W. A World 
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View. Silver Burdette Company, c1949. 
410p. 


Stein, Epwin I. Algebra in Easy 
Steps. Newsom and Company, ¢1949. 
282p. 


Harry, and SuNpER- 
MEYER, WILLIAM. /ntroduction to Ger- 
man. Macmillan Company, c1950. 
18lp. $1.90. 


STERLING, Epna L., Linpani, Han- 
NaH M., and Kocu, Katuarine. Eng- 
lish 1s Our Language. D. C. Heath and 
Company, c1950. 3 books (for grades 
3, 4, and 5) 124p. 


STexuinc, Epna L., and Rice, Ma- 
BEL F, English 1s Our Language. D. C. 
Heath and Company, c1950. (Grade 
6) 140p. 


Topp, Lewis Paut, and Curt, 
MERLE. America’s History. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Incorporated, 
c1950. 866p. $3.76. 


Tower, DonaLp MACLEAN, RUSSELL, 
Cora J., and West, Curistine W. 
Prose and Poetry Adventures. L. W. 
Singer Company, c1945. 184p. $2.32. 


Tower, DonaLtp MACLEAN, RUSSELL, 
Cora J., and West, Curistine W. 
Prose and Poetry Journeys, 1945. 
184p. $2.32. 


Turk, Lauret H., and ALLEN, 
Epitu M. El Espanol al dia, Book 
Two. D. C. Heath and Company, 379p. 


B. L., and HENry, NorMAN 
E. Latin for Americans, 1st book. The 
Macmillan Company, c1950. 430p. 


UciMan, B. L., and Henry, NorMAn 
E. Latin for Americans, 2nd book. The 
Macmillan Company, c1950. 462p. 


Waite, Warren C., and Cassapy, 
Ratpu, Jr. The Consumer and the 
Economic Order. McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, c1949. 440p. $4.50. 


Martyn J., and Watsn, 
ANNA KaTHLEEN. Plain English Exer- 
cises Books 4, 5, and 6. McCormick- 
Mathers Company, c1948. 62p. $0.44 


NEW BOOKS 


McGRAW-BHILL 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


New Second Edition 
By Curis A. DeYounc, Illinois State Normal University. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education. 676 pages, $4.50. 


Here is a thorough revision of an outstanding text in the field. The material has 
been brought up to date including World War II and the postwar period. The 
high degree of specificity that characterized certain parts , the book has been 
modified to give more accent to broader applications. New materials treat the role 
of education in American democracy, the role of the U. S. in international educa- 
tion, new Congressional Acts, wartime training programs, etc. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENT TEACHING 


By Scuoruinc; and G. Max Winco, University of Michigan. Me- 
Graw-Hill Series in Education. In press. 


The long-awaited companion volume to Student Teaching, this book deals with all 
the important aspects of the work of the elementary school teacher. Intended as 
a guide to classroom work, the text treats not only teaching method, but the aims 
of the elementary school, the curriculum, the guidance function, and the relation 
of extra-curricular to the whole school program. 


TEACHER’S GUIDE TO MODERN EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 


By Pau R. Mort, Columbia University, and Wittiam S. Vincent, The Penn- 
sylvania State College. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 437 pages, $4.50. 


Contains a selected sampling of actual practices used by teachers to accomplish 
the many different objectives of education—teaching three R’s, the fields of knowl- 
edge, citizenship, character, health, and so on. The examples of practice are classi- 
fied according to 21 types of teaching procedure: laboratory method, productive 
experience, individual diagnosis, and related classifications. 


THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
By Jesse P. Bogue. Executive Secretary, American Association of Junior 
Colleges. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 390 pages, $4.00. 
Provides a comprehensive picture of the entire movement known as the junior 
or community college; covers the basic philosophy of the movement in all i 
different forms, answers the question as to why the movement started and what 
the forces are that have made it grow; points out future trends, and makes some 
predictions about future expansions. 


MODERN PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION New Second Edition 


By Joun S. Brusacner, Yale University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. In 
press. 


Offers a clear and lucid study of the more important contemporary philosophies of 
education from a comparative point of view. The author selects the major problems 
of education and compares the stands of various educational philosophies on each 
problem. The second edition has been thoroughly revised and amplified with fur- 
ther expositions and examples for increased clarity of presentation. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine. 


McGRAW-HILL §= 330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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feorde Peabody College for Teachers 
Calendar for Year 1950-51 


Fall Quarter, 1950 


September 25, 26, Monday, Tuesday Fall quarter begins, registration 
September 27, Wednesday Classwork begins 
November 23, 25 Thanksgiving holidays 
December 16, Saturday Fall quarter ends 


Winter Quarter, 1951 


January 2, Tuesday Winter quarter begins, registration 
January 3, Wednesday Classwork begins 
March 17, Saturday Winter quarter ends 


Spring Quarter, 1951 


March 21, Wednesday Spring quarter begins, registration 
March 22, Thursday Classwork begins 
June 8, Friday Convocation 


Summer Quarter, 1951 


June 18, 19, Monday, Tuesday Summer quarter begins, registration 
July 20, Friday First term ends 
July 20, Friday Registration for second term 
August 24, Friday Convocation 


* 


For Bulletin and Other Information Write: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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